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A WASHINGTON HOUSE 


HE English are very fond of say- 
ing that Americans go mad over 

one thing and run it into the 
ground. This is not the lan- 

guage they would use, but it is what 

they mean, and 

really they are 

right. = 

Take, for in- a gen ioe 

stance, the pres- see 

ent enthusiasm 

for everything 

that pertains to 

colonial times. 

We have always 

had ancestors 

and traditions to 

be proud of, but 

apparently we 

have only just 

discovered them. 

Looking back- 

ward to the 

founders of our 

republic, we find 

that in building 

homes adapted to 

the new environ- 

ment they evolved 

a style, simple 

and direct as 

their own na- 

tures, which now 

appeals to us 

most forcibly. 

With our usual 

impetuosity, we 

run headlong in- 

to the colonial. 

Societies to per- 

petuate the mem- 

ories of the first 

Americans are An OLD STovE 


springing up every day. Novels are 
written about them, as well as learned 
treatises. The air is full of reminis- 
cences, and there is a tremendous re- 
vival of the colonial style of architecture 

and furniture that 

threatens to over- 


SSS SSS whelm us before 


es long with bad and 
‘ee spurious imita- 
tions. It is safe 
to say that every 
tenth house 
erected recently 
is either entirely 
colonial or has 
windows, doors, 
or mantels in 
that style. Ina 
few eases the 
architect knows 
his business and 
the house is 
worthy of the 
model from which 
it is taken, but 
in nine cases out 
of ten, so feeble 
or garbled is the 
imitation that it 
would make 
angels weep. 
Good taste is like 
genius, and all 
the study in the 
world will not 
make an_archi- 
tect and an artist 
if the man has 
not himself the 
inner grace. 
To an architect 
who was an artist, 
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a poet, an inventor, ‘‘a scholar and 
a gentleman,’’ are we indebted for one 
of the best examples of a colonial house 
adapted to the limits of a triangular city 
lot. Besides giving us the capitol and 
laying plans for the city of Washington 
upon broad and beautiful lines, Dr. 
William Thornton planned a house for 
his friend Colonel Tayloe that has dis- 
tinction. 

The Tayloe house, known as the 
Octagon, was built in 1800, on the 
corner of Eighteenth Street and New 
York Avenue, not far from the White 
House. Instead of facing the street in 
the usual manner, the Octagon opened 
its hospitable door upon the corner and 
spread to the north and east. The win- 
dows in the drawing-room look south 
toward the Potomac River and the Mall, 
which, it was expected, would be the 
fashionable drive of Washington. In 
winter the sun streams in these win- 
dows, warming and cheering all within, 
and in spring and the long summer 
there is no lack of cool breezes, which 
almost invariably blow from the south. 





A DRAWING-RooM CHAIR 





It seems impossible to plan a house 
that is better adapted to this climate. 
In many Washington houses the doors 
and windows are too narrow and are not 
well placed. 

In a climate like that of this half- 
southern city, where the warm weather 
extends from April nearly to Christ- 
mas, the houses should have broad doors 
and windows, and if possible verandas 
or porches. There is an air of in- 
hospitality about a narrow entrance. 
The hall at the Octagon is a hall, and 
there is another behind it, the stairs 
winding up at the rear, with large win- 
dows that let in the blessed light. Light 
and air—the house revels in them. 

Both the halls are circular, the front 
hall having a window on either side of 
the door. Originally the floor was of 
black and white tiles, but vandals carried 
some of them off, appropriating also 
the brass knocker, which was unique. 
It was a large oval plate, with the 
knocker falling over the name. 

In the course of time the neighbor- 
hood deteriorated, as, alas! neighbor- 
hoods will do, and after the death of 
Mrs. John Tayloe, in 1855, the house 
was given up to caretakers (who took no 
care) and the raids of mischievous boys, 
so that it fell into a sad condition. The 
passing of fashion from localities it has 
honored is always pathetic, but unusually 
so in Washington, where the great public 
buildings turn their beautiful fronts to 
the unseeing river, and stately old 
houses, once the abodes of famous per- 
sonages, are fortunate if they are 
tenanted. But the former glories of the 
Octagon could not depart from it entirely 
—the scent of the roses clung to it still; 
and when its days seemed darkest, 
rescue was at hand. In 1899 the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects chose it for 
its headquarters, and at once began the 
work of restoration. The cornices, 
mantels, and stair-rails were carefully 
patched, and the walls scraped down to 
the original colors, which have been 
reproduced.. The handsome mahogany 
doors were scraped and polished, and 
the whole house put in complete order. 





A WASHINGTON 





THE TAYLOE MANSION 


A curious thing about the doors is that 
they slowly close by themselves, the 
hinges being cut spirally. This is a 
point that might be used to advantage 
in public buildings. 

Gas, water, and furnace heat have 
also been introduced, and chandeliers of 
fine old shapes, so closely imitating the 
candelabra of colonial days that they 
are supposed by many to have been in 
the house when it was built. But Mrs. 
Tayloe abhorred furnace heat and gas, 
declared them to be unhealthful, and 
always used candles or lamps and grate 
fires. The mantels in the old house are 
all beautiful, and have been very per- 
fectly restored. 

The windows are numerous and gener- 
ous in size. They are recessed and cut 
down to the floor. All the woodwork is 


white, excepting the doors and hand-rail 
of the balusters. 

The interior of the house, as it was 
originally furnished, gives a model of 
elegant simplicity that it would be well 


to follow at the present time. Although 
aman of the most hospitable instincts 
and high social and political standing, 
Colonel Tayloe’s entertainments were 
characterized by the quality of his 
guests rather than by the quantity. 
A few friends, well chosen, were asked 
to grace his board at one time, and Mrs. 
Tayloe’s receptions were quite unlike 
the painful crushes which are now in 
vogue. Consequently, there was no 
superfluous furniture, and upon enter- 
ing the rooms one received an impres- 
sion of breadth and stateliness. 

The drawing-room walls were tinted 
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THE Dininc-Room TABLE, SHOWIN 


a delicate buff, and I am told that the 
principal furniture was a set of ash of 
sixteen pieces, comprising a dozen chairs 
and a settee, with flowered chintz cush- 
ions in the seats, and two card-tables. 
This furniture had small panels painted 
with music and roses, and two large 
mirrors which hung between 
the windows over the tables 
had the same design at the 
tops of their frames, painted 
on paper under glass. There 
was also in this room a center- 
table and an upholstered couch, 
but not one lounging-chair— 
think of it, ye sybarites of 
to-day ! 

The dining-room walls were 
tinted a soft gray-green. This 
room is on the west side and 
its windows look out upon the 
setting sun. The dining-room 
table is a beautiful piece of 
furniture still in the posses- 
sion of the family. The top 
is on hinges and tips up like 
a card-table. 

Its mate always stood in the 
back hall, ready to be placed 
beside the other whenever a 
large number of guests was 








CARVING 





entertained. A large recess in 
the inner wall held the side- 
board, and opposite, between 
the windows, were two high 
buffets with curious old cir- 
cular concave mirrors, and 
candles on either side hanging 
over them. Besides the din- 
ing-room chairs, there was no 
other furniture, except a large 
easy-chair that always stood 
by the fire. 

Above the front hall is a 
circular room which was called 
the round parlor, where the 
family usually sat. This room 
had divans fitted into the 
spaces between the windows, 
and a curious old table upon 
which the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed. 

Thechambers are of moderate 
dimensions, but have large closets and 
dressing-rooms attached. Mrs. Tayloe’s 
chamber was above the drawing-room, 
and each article of furniture had its 
appointed place that never was changed. 
Her daughters’ rooms were furnished 
according to the changing fashions, but 
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ay loe Mansion 


From the Architectural Record, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Glenn Brown, author of au article on Dr. 
William Thornton 


to the end of her life the mistress of the 
house preserved the elegant simplicity 
that characterized the colonial style. 
In her room there was the usual high 
four-poster bed. The washstand was 
a quaint little three-cornered affair, 
with two shelves having holes to fit the 
basin and pitcher. 

As may be seen from the plan, there 
is no lack of closet-room, and in the 
hall and dining-room are ‘‘secret’’ 
doors, so mysterious, and so dear to the 
hearts of our ancestors. The whole 
house is fascinating. There are still 
in the front hall the original stoves, 
curious ones, that could not have raised 
the temperature very much. 


THE Front HALL 





AN ARCHWAY 


A great deal of the old furniture is 
still in the possession of the family, but 
most of the pictures and bric-i-brac was 
willed to the Corcoran Art Gallery by 
Mrs. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe. It isa pity 
that the house is no longer oceupied by 
the family, but in its semipublic char- 
acter it is open to visitors, and is thus 
helping to form the public taste. Kk. 
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OLD CABINETS 


HE motives which lead different 
persons to gather together old 
pieces of furniture are various 
in the extreme, and would form 
a curious study. In a little town in 
Fifeshire, Scotland, I once came across 
a man who had a few fine old cabinets 
of quite a large size. He was very 
proud of one, especially, because Sir 
Noel Paton, an artist in that part of 
Scotland, had desired much to possess it. 
He looked with abhorrence on those who 
traded in such goods, because he was 
a devout antiquary. 


FrRoM A BIRMINGHAM STUDIO 


This is one type of collector. I recall 
another, in Massachusetts,—a lawyer, by 
the way, who knows a good thing when 
he sees it, but is very particular as 
to genuineness, and is anxious to have 
his collection complete in sets. 

When I brought the old wardrobe 
from England, in 1883, a draughts- 
man in the designing department of a 
good furniture establishment in Boston 
expressed surprise that I should bring 
such a thing across the ocean to this 
country. If it had been his, he would 
have broken it up! Although I have 

had it by me for seventeen 
years, I am not tired of it yet. 
It is full of suggestions to me 
as to carving, inlay, and color; 
and if -I were about to design 
a room in the style of English 
work of the seventeenth century, 
this old piece would be a whole 
book of reference as to tech- 
nique. 

In traveling about England 
one cannot help noting how the 
artists, the painters, and the 
architects—or at least those of 
them who are artists — invari- 
ably have some interesting old 
pieces in their studios or homes. 
The cabinets appeal to the archi- 
tects most of all, because they 
are more architectonic in char- 
acter than chairs, stools, tables, 
or other movable furniture. It 
speaks well for the honest work- 
manship in many of these old 
pieces, that after being in daily 
use often for nearly three cen- 
turies they are still in a service- 
able and sound condition, and 
this is the more remarkable 
when we think that, in the 
troublous times of the past, pass- 
ing through many hands, from 
the manor to the cottage, they 
must have had hard usage. 

In a Glasgow artist’s studio 
I made many sketches of old 
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WELSH CABINET IN THE STUDIO OF A BIRMINGHAM ARTIST 























CARVED OAK CABINET FROM 


furniture, of which the cabinet illus- 
trated was one. This piece had every 
appearance of age, to judge from the 
soft, worn aspect of the carving. From 
a comparison with other cabinets of 














ANTWERP — FOUND IN GLASGOW 


similar style whose dates are authentic, 
1 should judge this one to have been 
made about 1640. 

In the home of other artists in Bir- 
mingham, England, I found. the three 

















A FLEMISH GOTHIC CABINET— FROM A GLASGOW FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT 


cabinets shown. These are of Welsh 
origin, and were picked up in some 
very out-of-the-way places in the border 
shires. The three-deck arrangement is 
said to be peculiar to Wales. About 
the finding of these old pieces there 


was many a funny story. 
up habit of these artists, father and son, 


The picking- 


is indicated by the gatherings of 

‘teffects’’ or ‘‘studio properties’’ piled 

up on the top of the cabinets. 
Influenced at the first, no doubt, by the 
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artist, one notices many of the large 
stores in England and Scotland that 
formerly confined their business entirely 
to the selling of new goods have now 
separate departments with old pieces; 
or else one finds odd old furniture in 
unexpected corners, amongst modern 
pieces. In this way I came across 
two old Dutch cabinets in one of the 
largest furniture houses in Scotland. 
The cabinet is five feet high by four 
and a half wide, and nineteen inches 
deep. The oak was of a moderate depth 
of color, a pleasing mellow tone of 








brown, and the wrought-iron mounts 
were partly bright, with a backing of 
red cloth or leather to the pierced parts. 
I had the opinion of a friend, a Glasgow 
architect, on this piece, and he con- 
sidered it genuine and worthy of a place 
in a museum. I was much tempted to 
purchase, but finally decided to leave it. 
The firm kindly presented me with 
a good photograph of each cabinet. 

In the house of a fisherman at 


Prestonpans, Scotland (where Prince 
Charlie defeated the English), there 
was, in the sixties, 


an old cabinet 












































THE PRESTONPANS CABINET 
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CABINET IN THE StupIo or J. A. AITKEN, Esq., GLASGOW 
From a pencil drawing by the author 


which had been in his family for many 
generations. A drawing of this cabinet, 
with details, appeared in the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association Sketch Book 
of Flemish design, executed in oak and 
ebony. It was probably a copy of one 
imported from the continent. The key- 
hole is very cleverly concealed by the 
middle section of the central pilaster, 
which slides to the right. 

A friend of mine, a cabinetmaker in 
Edinburgh, had been commissioned to 
make four exact replicas of the original, 


oe ee te 


and I am indebted to him for the 
sketch which illustrates this cabinet. 
The original cabinet had been shortened 
to fit the height of room in the fisher- 
man’s cottage; so that the ball feet 
shown in the drawing are restorations. 

In carrying out extensions or alter- 
ations to old houses in England, the 
architects, naturally enough, get inter- 
ested in the furniture collections and 
their general history. The oak of the 
country, often cut from trees grown on 
the estate, was the chief wood used. It 





is said many of the larger pieces of 
furniture were put together in the rooms 
where they stood. It was no easy thing 
in those days to move pieces of furniture, 
for doors and windows were narrow and 
country roads were badly made. 

The carving and inlay were often the 
work of the village carpenter, who had 
none of the aids we have from modern 
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tools and machinery. But there was 
sometimes an artistic quality about his 
work which our modern workers do not 
always give us. This may be partly 
accidental; but perhaps a closer study 
of the technique in the old work 
gathered together in museums and else- 
where might be profitable to all wood- 
workers. ROBERT BROWN. 














OLD WARDROBE FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE 


AUTHOR 


A MASTER 


HERE was an air of settled 
melancholy about the master 
builder, which Prudentia insisted 


meant a disappointment in love. 
It was only later that we resolved it into 
a disappointment in woods. That aver- 
age master builders were not affected in 
this manner made no difference. This 
one was a Scotchman, and it is known 
that that nationality does not take things 





BUILDER 


lightly. This representative of the race 
had not only the Scotch conscience culti- 
vated to an almost New England woman 
degree, but the quick perception, the 
delicate sense of values, that are so often 
part of the Scotch temperament, and 
that give to their owner that final touch 
of poetry unknown to the hard-headed, 
hard-fisted material Yankee. It also 
means a power of argument which only 
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the Puritan can equal, their amazing 
flow of words being, perhaps, the neces- 
sary reaction from the long silences 
which the true Scotchman loves no less 
than the periods of outpouring. 

In the early days of our house-build- 
ing—for into that troubled sea of 
experience we had been _ insensibly 
launched—the one sure fact in a tem- 
pest of doubt and distraction was this 
master builder, straight and strong and 
quiet, with an eye that held every man 
to his work. The paper cap was a 
crown, the foot-rule a scepter. It was 
plain that these beams and boards went 
together with an integrity of purpose 
that might have redeemed an entire 
community of modern carpenters, irre- 
sponsible as so many plumber’s assist- 
ants. 

‘It is quite unnecessary to watch; he 
is ever so much more honest than we 
are,’’ said Prudentia, who had begun 
building with the theory that we must 
be present most of the time. ‘‘Perhaps 
we had better go home to the children.’’ 

She did not move, however, held by 
the fascination of watching the master 
builder’s methods of handling. 

‘Tt is certainly Adam Bede over 
again,’’ she added; ‘‘but Adam Bede 
with more brains. He is a dear. He 
could be president, I am certain, to our 
very great advantage.”’ 

These were the early days of the new 
house, the first story rubble and brick, 
the second of wood, and we took an 
interest in every nail driven and studied 
the grain of every board. The master 
builder studied them also—a little 
grimly and with a sour shake of the 
head—and threw out several that the 
men had brought in. 

‘‘They will not pay for the sawing,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It may be there’s no honester 
wood to be had, but I’d go far for some 
that died a natural death, such as trees 
no less than men might be allowed. 
It’s true, though, there’s but one spot in 
this strange big country where that can 
be, and it wouldn’t have been if men 
could have hindered it. And the trouble 
with that wood is, only the moths get 


it, or hover round it should be said, for 
they don’t get inside. It’s cedar I’m 
talking about, and you wouldn’t, it may 
be, like your house lined with red cedar; 
and yet it’s a notable wood, and Solo- 
mon loved it weel. In the cedar mines, 
now —”’ 

“‘T don’t see just what you mean,’’ 
said Prudentia, interrogatively. ‘‘I 
wish you would tell us. I thought that 
trees that die a natural death, as you call 
it, were nothing but just punk inside.”’ 

‘That kiln-dried stuff yonder is little 
better than punk,’’ said the master 
builder. ‘‘All its soul is dried out of 
it. There’s something about a tree that 
doesn’t stand such handling. It gets 
perverse, I’m thinking. Anyhow, it 
warps and cracks and splits and creaks, 
and cleaves away just where you 
wouldn’t have it. That’s what comes 
of your American haste. The Ameri- 
can, the common one, anyway, is dead 
set against nature. He cuts down wher- 
ever his hands ean reach, and he defaces 
all that he touches. And then he won’t 
study the nature of the wood. He puts 
it through the same process whether it 
is fine or coarse, just as you run your 
children through the public schools; and 
the end for each is about the same, none 
fit for real uses.”’ 

The master builder paused, but as 
Prudentia was silent, went on: 

“The one thing the wood must have 
is time, and the one thing the American 
won’t give is time. At home we’re not 
in such haste, though we like a shilling 
as weel as yon. But home I’ve seen the 
logs lying a year—two, three—in the 
rivers or bays, getting used to being 
without roots and branches, and the sap 
settling, and drying out and leaving its 
own markings to help the beauty of the 
grair. Sawa plank seasoned like that 
and it answers. I mean there’s a kind 
of spring in it, and the smell and all is 
different. You couldn’t build a ship of 
kiln-dried timber. Why should you 
build a house? And yet yon’re all 
helpless before the way that has settled 
down on you, and will stay till the child 
in school is taught the difference between 
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natural and unnatural seasoning, and know how it all begun? In the first 
knows his native woods and how to place, take that Jersey shore— you must 
handle them. They each take a differ- know that it’s marshes, and the sea 
ent way. They’ve got their own life, always crawling up and up, till folks 
and you’ve got to know what the grain presently open their eyes and realize 
stands for, and how to coax out the last that there’s hundreds of yards swallowed 
bit of shading and marking. I’d have whole and more going. Back in 1824 
the children, boy and girl alike—and _ salt-works at Absecon. Now not a trace 
why not? — know it all, down to the last of land, and only Absecon Inlet to carry 
touch. They’ve got to live in the the name. How do I know? My 
houses, though indeed none of you bide brother’s a geologist, and was at work 
long in even the best house. But I’m _ there spying it all out when first I came 
thinking this would be different if they over. I saw then the way it had come, 
loved the wood that made them, and all and he told me the whole. It was 
that goes into a house, and saw what it generations ago that the great forests 
meant. I’m told there’s colonial houses came down close to shore, and the sea 
off there in the east that haven’t started creeping up swallowed tree by tree, till 
a joint in two hundred and fifty years. now at low water you can see the 
That is as it should be; but kiln-drying trunks far out from shore. There’s 
ended any chance of more such longago. thousands of red and white cedar trees 
If you want any more wood that will buried that way. Sometimes roots or 
guarantee the like, you’ll have to goto branches stick up and show the spot, 
the cedar mines.”’ but oftenest you must sound for them 

Prudentia, who had risen, sat down with a long rod, for the sea covers them 
at once. The noon hour was nearly smooth asa meadow. The folks along 
over, but the master builder had eaten there learn how, and seldom miss. You 
his lunch just before we came, and now might think they’d be soft and spongy, 
looked at her with the speculative atten- those logs under water so, but there’s 
tion he had given her from the begin- a quality in the soil that helps them 
ning. to keep; it burns like peat—Irish peat, 

‘‘A cedar mine?’’ she said. ‘‘That you know—about the only fuel they 
sounds most extraordinary. I supposed use. Those fellows that make the 
mines were for metals. Is there a shingles know by the sound when the 
country where trees grow underground, rod strikes a log whether it is good or 
and have you been there?’’ not. It’s a queer sort of fishing, for 

The master builder smiled a tolerant any minute you may be up to your waist 
smile as he answered: in water. They are wild places, those 

‘*You’re New Yorkers, or were. Did swamps. Dead tree-trunks all about, 
you never hear of the cedar mines off and sluggish creeks that wind to the sea, 
Barnegat? or maybe see a surfboat and the great swamp stretching far in- 
built out of boards fine as the inner land, and fallen and twisted trunks 
side of birch-bark? and shingles, too, everywhere. The strong salt-grass pushes 
thousands, from all the short ends of through here and there, and there’s 
logs?’’ mosquitoes enough for ten cities like 

‘*Never.’’ New York. And there’s another queer 

‘Then look now. Here’sabitin my thing. These men born about there 
pocket that I carry for love of the smell tell by the smell whether a trunk is a 
of it; clean as a baby just washed. See ‘windfall’ or a ‘breakdown.’ A wind- 
the grain? Fineas ivory,andasmooth- fall, you know, is sound when the wind 
ness with all its firmness like iron, that lays it, but a breakdown means old age, 
will bide a thousand years more. The and is no account. I watched the men 
tree that came from had 936 rings, and sounding. ‘Windfall,’ one would say, 
there was more as old. Do you want to and then get to work cutting away the 
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matted roots and earth, and sawing off 
the ends. Then two or three would take 
crowbars .and pry underneath, and as 
the water that’s everywhere there filled 
up the hole they made, the log would 
come to the surface just like a fresh one. 
Thousands of years that marsh had been 
in the making. Blue mud on top that 
sticks to the boots like putty, then 
peaty cedar-swamp earth, cedar stumps 
bedded in it first, below them gum and 
magnolia, and finally hard bottom, the 
original earth. Lyell tells you all about 
it, but he took it from Doctor Beasely, 
who knew those swamps like his A B C, 
and took him through them. At least 
my brother told me he did, and he isa 
cautious one. Now I don’t say we can 
wait for that kind of seasoning, but I dé 
say the longer you wait the truer the 
wood will be to the hand that works it. 
The best way would be for one genera- 
tion to cut for the next, and a law that 
no man touches the store, but handles 
only that that has come down to him, as 
it were. But there’d be a laugh to be 
heard from Atlantic to Pacific if one 
said that where it could be heard. 


There’s but one way, to teach the child 
the meaning of a tree; and I’m thinking 
the female child most of all, because if 
your mothers don’t put things into you, 
who can? It’s because they mostly 


don’t that the world goes wrong. But 
I see a day ahead—it’s coming — when 
men will know the law of all things 
given for man’s use, and there’ll be a 
new thought for all that man’s hand can 
do. Maybe you’ll know what Ruskin 
says?’’ 

The whistle from the factory sounded. 
The master builder started guiltily and 
sped toward the upper story, and 
Prudentia rose from the pile of boards 
and looked at them with supreme con- 
tempt. 

‘‘Ruskin knows; certainly he knows, 
and this man being a Scotchman, knows 
what he has said. Do you suppose—or 
how many do you suppose among 
American carpenters have even heard 
his name? You needn’t answer. But 
please remember that when we go east 
again I want a day in a cedar mine, and 
I don’t see why we can’t buy a log or 
two and line a rest-room with it. Why 
should it be sacred to moths? Why, 
California uses redwood, and it is much 
the same. Let us ask the architect if he 
ever thinks about cedar, and why he 
does not.’’ With which rather involved 
conclusion, Prudentia settled her hat and 
with a mournful look at the devitalized 
boards walked home in silent medita- 
tion on methods old and new. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 








ABOUT CHIMNEYS 


treatment of chimneys is suitable 

for such a periodieal as this, but as 

sound art is never really antagonis- 
tie to practical things, and as chimneys 
are good types of the architect’s profes- 
sional problem, the harmonizing of use 
and beauty, I think it well to treat of 
them both as necessities and possible 
ornaments. 

And here a divergence may be pardon- 
able as showing the strange whims 
which often embarrass the architect. 
It is no less a person than John Ruskin 
whom | shall take as an example, using 


[* might seem that only the artistic 


a dissertation of his upon chimneys, one 
of a series written in his youth for 
Loudon’s Architectural Magazine. It is 
curious to see how his argument, if such 
it can be called, for letting chimneys 
go bare ends literally in smoke. 
He says: 

‘In the cottage, therefore, a building 
peculiarly adapted for scenes of peace, 
the chimney, as conducting the eye to 
what is agreeable—viz., uniform, silent, 
swift motion of smoke—may be con- 
sidered an important, and if well man- 
aged, a beautiful accompaniment. But 
in the buildings of a higher class smoke 
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Swiss roofed. chimney WV 


ceases to be interesting. . . Now 
when smoke is objectionable it is cer- 
tainly improper to direct attention to 
the chimney, and therefore, for two 
weighty reasons, decorated chimneys 
of any sort or size whatever are inex- 
cusable barbarisins; first, because where 
smoke is beautiful decoration is un- 
suited to the building, and secondly, 
because where smoke is ugly decoration 
directs attention to its ugliness. i 
It should be a general principle that 
what is intrinsically ugly should be 
uttterly destitute of ornament.’’ 


In plain words, neither the house nor 


the chimney are of consequence 
pared with their visible smoke. Infer- 
entially, therefore, for the invisible 
product of hard-coal combustion Ruskin 
would have no chimneys atall. Follow- 
ing the same course of reasoning, it 
might be said that decoration is super- 
fluous for anything which is beautiful 
and unsuitable for what is ugly, as it 
directs attention to its ugliness. But 
this is contrary to every principle of art, 


com- 


which tells us that beauty and ugliness 
are relative. In spite of the poet, 
beauty adorned becomes more beautiful 
and ugliness less ugly when art takes 
them in hand. 

As for chimneys, we may reasonably 
conclude that they concern us otherwise 
than as an ‘‘accompaniment’’ to smoke, 
and that what the architect has to do is 
to accept them as a constructive neces- 
sity, and make them as far as in him lies 
agreeable to the eye, the best being 
those which best answer their purpose, 
while harmonizing in outline, mass, and 
color with the structures to which they 
belong. 

Viollet-le-Duc, the very best author- 
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ity, says that one of the remark 
characteristics of the architecture of 
Middle Ages was its power of finding 
decorative motives in the commonest 
details, and some of the accompanying 
illustrations of chimneys are evidences 
of it, as they are of the universal im- 
pulse of architects to decorate them, 
young Ruskin notwithstanding. At the 
same time, Viollet-le-Duc alludes to the 
bad taste of ‘‘sixteenth-century builders 
who gave their chimney-stacks such im- 
portance that one finds it difficult to tell 
what their piles of stone covered with 
small columns, paneling, and sculpture 
can contain.”’ 

It is worth while to consider briefly the 
evolution of the chimney from its pre- 
historic beginning in the primitive hut 
or shelter, with its central opening for 
the escape of smoke, which still lingers 
with the Esquimaux and the Indians 

A writer of the early Tudor period 
notes that the oldest men yet dwelling 


able 
the 
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in his village remarked upon the recent. 
increase of chimneys, recalling how in 
their younger days they had seen fires 
made against a ‘‘reredos’”’ in the hall, 
i. e., a massive timber-framed screen. 
In such ease, the outlet for smoke was. 
a roof, opening overhead, sometimes 
protected from the weather by a cap 
raised some distance above the roof, 
forerunner of the covered chimney-pot. 
In Henry III.’s time, we have a record of 
chimney-flues side by side with these 
roof-vents, and in fact chimneys con- 
taining fireplaces were in use in the 
twelfth century. 

At what time the fire in a central 
position—necessarily in the way, and at 
times dangerous —was altogether re- 
placed by the fire against the wall 
does not appear, but evidently it could 
not have been till outer walls of 
masonry were common, offering a per- 
manent and incombustible support. 
Viollet-le-Due’s wood-cut in ‘‘ The 
Habitations of Man’’ of a wooden cabin 
built against a cliff, supporting a high 
log chimney, seems too fanciful even for 
so shadowy a race as the Aryans, to 
whom he attributes it, and he discredits 
his imaginary construction when he tells 
us that during a storm ‘‘the water fall- 
ing upon the rocky cliff supporting the 
house found its way in and covered the 
floor; a crash was heard coming from 
the large smoke-shaft, which was over- 
whelmed by water, streams of mud 
extinguished the fire, and the hut 
became untenable.” Some of the earli- 
est chimneys were recesses in the wall, 
ending with an opening through it below 
the roof. Then came _ semicircular 
niches in the thickness of the wall 
between two piers supporting a semicir- 
cular breast or projection from the wall, 
the complete flue above the fireplace 
being cireular and carried up usually 
on a gable-end and considerably above 
it. Later, the fireplaces were vastly 
enlarged, two, or even three, being some- 
times built side by side for as many 
fires,* separated by piers ornamented 


*A fashion revived in the Vanderbilt house at Bilt- 
more, North Carolina. 
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with stbsiiies or detached columns, 
above which was a broad painted or 
sculptured frieze. Shakespeare, who 
in several passages refers to chimneys, 
makes the lying Iachimo say of such 
an one in innocent Imogen’s room: 
“The chimney is south the chamber, 
and the chimneypiece chaste Dian bath- 
ing.’’ A ruder construction, with broad 
projecting shelf between fireplace and 
flue, Walter Scott thus describes in 
Marmion: 


“ce 


Soon by the chimney’s merry blaze 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze; 
Might see where in dark nook aloof 
The rafters of the sooty roof 
Bore wealth of winter cheer; 

* a * * * * 


The chimney-arch projected wide, 
Above, around it, and beside, 
Were tools for housewives’ hand; 
Nor wanted in that martial day 
The implements of Scottish fray.”’ 


In his marvelous Dictionary of French 
Architecture, Viollet-le-Duc shows the 
construction of chimney-breasts such 
as were used by the burghers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
heavily framed of oak, imbedded in 
hard mortar as a protection against fire, 
and these also were often decorated with 
color and ornament in relief. 

The principle of the hot-air furnace is 
possibly as old as that of the chimney, 
Corean houses of the better class having 
been heated on this plan for time imme- 
morial, as were the baths of imperial 
Rome. The abbey of St. Gall, built in 
820, was partly warmed by means of 
flues carried beneath floors and within 
walls. Kitchens of the Middle Ages and 
of earlier date had no chimneys, properly 
speaking, but were themselves chimneys, 
with one or more great exits for smoke. 

Hawthorne describes one of these at 
Stanton Harcourt, near Oxford, ‘‘one of 
whose towers in its entire capacity from 
height to depth constituted the kitchen 
of the ancient castle and is still used for 
domestic purposes. It is itself one vast 
chimney, with a hearth thirty feet 
square, and a fiue and aperture of the 
same size. There are two huge fire- 
places, and the interior walls of the 


tower are blackened with the smoke 
that for centuries used to gush forth 
from them and climb upward, seeking 
an exit through wide airholes in the 
conical roof full seventy feet above.’’ 
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Frequently the evolution of a word 
throws light upon the history of the 
thing it stands for, but this does not 
apply to the flue or the chimney, whose 
derivation is obscure. The French 
word cheminée suggests chemin, as flue 
might hint at some relation with fluo 
(flow), but it would be as far from the 
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mark to infer that a chimney is a road 
for smoke, or that a fiue is for the flow 
of it, as that schoolboy was who said 
that necktie is derived from _ vnecto 
(bind). Is it merely a coincidence that 
tuyau (flue) also means the shaft of 
a feather, smoke being so often called 
‘‘feathery’’? 

The dictionary definition of a chimney 
is a structure containing a funnel, or 
funnels, to convey smoke and other 
volatile matter from a hearth or fire- 
place, while Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, 
in his work upon the open fireplace, 
defines it to be in practice ‘‘a long tube 
open at both ends, the lower opening, 

the fireplace, being 

used to receive fuel 

and emit smoke, 

the upper to direct 

upon the roof from 

eighty-five to nine- 

ty-five per cent of 

the heat and smoke 

generated below, 

generally con- 

structed so as to 

carry off as much 

of the warm air 

of the room as is 

pure enough to be 

breathed,and cause 

large drafts of cold 

air to supply its 

place by rushing 

over the feet of the 

occupants.’’ This 

sarcastic summary 

is not far from the 

truth to-day, al- 

though written a 

number of years 

since. The same 

writer’s ideal fire- 

place, strange to 

say, appears to be 

VENETIAN OBELISK agg far from realiza- 
CHIMNEY tion as ever after 
nearly eight cen- 
turies. He describes it as one which 
provides for the complete combustion of 
fuel, and where all the heat is used for 
warmth and good ventilation, without 





regard to doors and 

windows. It is 

worth noting that 

our word ‘‘ventila- 

tion’? dates back 

only to 17138. No 

better service can 

be rendered do- 

mestie architecture 

than the scientific 

improvement of 

the fireplace as 

regards economy 

of heat and con- Norrs Iratian 
struction, and the ‘“MusHROoM” CHIMNEY 
furtherance of ven- 

tilation. There seems to be no concise, 
standard authority upon the subject 
uniting theory and practice. Even the 
most intelligent masons follow ‘‘the rule 
of thumb.’’ As for the most suitable size, 
proportion, and direction of flues, it is as 
much a mystery as the application of the 
principles of acoustics. 

Internal position and external ap- 
pearance must, of course, be con- 
sidered together, it being sometimes 
difficult, but seldom impossible, to make 
both satisfactory. The flat roof is 
inimical to the good effect of chimneys, 
as is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of a most unfortunate combination, 
where almost everything is as it should 
not be. Fortunately, flat roofs belong to 
tropical climates, where chimneys count 
for little, and steep-pitched roofs to 
cold countries, their approximately per- 
pendicular lines, with those of gables, 
turrets, and pinnacles, lending them- 
selves to the uprightness of the chimney, 
as may be seen in the illustrations from 
Blois. 

As a general thing it is well that 
a chimney should not soar upon a ridge, 
nor emerge from the roof near the 
gutter. In the former ease it is apt 
either to be insignificant or to overtop 
the house, and in the latter, to insure 
a good draft, it is likely to be carried 
too high, and may require too much 
‘‘cricketing’’ or ‘‘staying.’’ Yet the 
Blois chimneys, and the buttressed one 
from Dorsetshire with a ‘‘cricket,’’ show 
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that the drawbacks of such unfavorable 
positions may be offset. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
no essential feature of a house is in 
itself ugly or beautiful, and that the 
recognition of the fulfilment of its pur- 
pose is always a pleasure. It follows 
that to over-ornament a chimney is 
a mistake, because it suggests that it is 
intrinsically a blemish to be deprecated 
or a beauty to boast of. To make 
a chimney look like something else is 
even more objectionable, as in the case 
of those of ‘Burleigh House by 
Stamford town,’’ which are rows of 
Tuscan columns set on high plinths, 
and that of the obelisks of Venetian 
facades. 

A chimney should show itself sub- 
stantial enough to bear the brunt of the 
weather, being more exposed to it than 
any other part of the building. Its 
general form should repeat that of the 
house. A squat structure ought not to 
carry towering chimneys, nor a tall 
structure stunted ones. The material 
should be the same, or at least be of the 
same color as the walls of the building, 
unless these and the roof are neutral. 


AN UNFORTUNATE COMBINATION 


BLoIs CHIMNEYS 


In this case the deep red of hard-baked 
bricks is agreeable. The chimneys 
should not show the roof color, as if 
they were part of the roof. 

As chimneys must be seen from 
a point much below them, they should 
not diminish too much from bottom to 
top, exaggerating their natural perspec- 
tive, nor should ther, as is sometimes 
the case, take the top-heavy form of 
mushrooms. At the same time, no 
chimney can be well finished without 
projecting upper members whose shad- 
ows soften and relieve sharp outlines. 
The disfigurement of modern towns and 
cities through hideous pots for bettering 
drafts points to a lack of knowledge on 
the part of architects and builders 
whose work needs to be thus supple- 
mented. The builders of the Middle 
Ages did better with their wrought-iron 
crowns on exposed chimney-tops, acting 
as wind-breaks. The comparatively 
rudimentary condition of our appliances 
for domestic heating and ventilation 
springs from the same imperfect know]- 
edge, and help must come through the 
application of the new technical science. 
The chimney of the future should be at 
once more attractive and more efficient, 
the useful and the beautiful being 
ordained to be inseparable, and not to 
be set at cross-purposes, as they so 
often are. 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
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ontains 
that 


] ONE of the minor arts « 
greater possibilities than 
of leather-work, and none, it 


seems, has been so neglected by 
modern artists. The ready response of 
the material to treatment has made it 
something of a favorite with soi-disant 
artists who love to potter about a work- 
shop getting the largest results from the 
least possible time and pains. Books 
might be, and probably are, written 
every year about what is done the 
way of book-covers, card-cases, jewel- 
eases, and all kinds of cases, and doubt 
less some of the work is very creditable, 
but the more ambitious field of interior 
decoration, the only one that offers suffi- 
cient scope and promise of result to the 
really serious-minded worker, continues 
to be for the most part fallow ground. 
To the artists of earlier times, how- 
ever, the eminent suitability of leather in 
this department of art was more appar- 
ent, or at least more appealing; and aside 


from the examples of their work that 
have come down to us, there are many 
other indications that they reached 
a high degree of perfection. Begun at 
Cordova, in the thirteenth century, it 
spread to all the art centers, and very 
soon the use of embossed and goffered 
leather in house-furnishing became the 
very refinement of luxury. ‘‘Leathers 
for laying down in rooms in summer- 
time,’’ says the inventory of the Duke 
of Burgundy; and in 1416 Isabeau, of 
Bavaria, sent for six leather carpets for 
her floors. This was an ingenious 
extravagance on the part of the German 
coquette, for before that the treatment 
of floors had not extended beyond strew- 
ing with flowers and foliage. 

As regards the coloring of the leather 
hangings we are told that ‘‘no imagina- 
tion could conjure up visions more 
brilliant than the reality. The ground 
was commonly silver or gold, the gold 
being produced by a colored varnish 
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A SCREEN. DESIGN IN GOLD OVER TRANSPARENT GREEN GLAZE 


laid over the silver, and the arabesques 
and other ornaments vied in the bright- 
ness of their hues with the gorgeous 
ground.’’ Some items of the inventory 
of Catherine de Medici will give an idea 
of the richness of these leathers at the 
close of the fifteenth century. Here are 
mentioned gold and silver hangings on 
an orange ground, with the queen’s 
cipher; others, orange mountings gilded 
or silvered on a violet ground; others, 
of sea-green with mountings similar to 
the preceding, or else red with gold and 
dove-colored mountings, blue with gold, 
silver, and red mountings. And then, 
besides, there were the multifarious 
mourning hangings in which the back- 
ground was relieved by silver alone. 
From the royal accounts of Charles 
VIII. is quoted the following: ‘‘To 
Jehan Garnier, saddler, residing at 


Tours, the sum of four livres and four- 
teen sous, granted to him for a large 
white ox-skin, delivered and consigned 
by him to a painter whom the king had 
sent from Italy whom the said lady (the 
queen) had ordered to make and paint 
the hangings for her bed.”’ 

By these accounts it will be seen to 
what extent the art was cultivated; but 
the costliness of its products, together 
with the advent of tapestries and wall- 
papers, caused it to decline. Some 
appreciative kings tried to keep it alive 
by establishing workshops at promising 
places, but the work was badly done. 
The designs were not good, nor was the 
workmanship, and in the eighteenth 
century it died out. Not until 1885 was 
there a noticeable revival of it, when at 
an exhibition at Antwerp there was 
a striking display of cut and embossed 
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leather by the German firm of 
G. Hube & Co.. There was no 
evidence of any partiality to 
any one line of work; at the 
same time it was strongly sug- 
gestive of what might be done 
in the way of house decora- 
tion; and since then, whether 
as a result of the suggestion 
or by mere coincidence, a few 
artists have appeared brave 
enough to devote their best 
energies to a development of 
the possibilities of leather- 
work, and clever enough to 
make a success of it. 

Among these, no one stands 
nearer the front than Leon 
Werson. He is a Belgian by 
birth and education, and came 
to this country a dozen years 
ago from Paris, where he had 
been studying. At the quiet 
little retreat of Bayview, about 
an hour from New York, he 
has a spacious studio, consist- 
ing of one immense room, 
lighted by windows let in the 
roof so as to preserve the un- 
broken wall-surface he needs 
in his work. With less than 
a half-dozen French workmen 
whom he can trust with the 
carrying out of his designs 
and the seeret of his wonder- 
ful coloring, he produces re- 
sults that, from their grace, 
beauty, and exquisite work- 
manship, promise to a larger 
extent than ever before the 
introduction of this feature 
into mural decoration. Here 
he is seen at his best. Oc- 
easionally he makes a chair 
or table cover, but the choicest 
examples of his work are his 
panels for screens and walls. 

Mr. Werson is a stylist par 
excellence. There is not a. 
trace of his own personality 
in any of his compositions. 
The designs are purely aca- 
demic, as will be seen by the 
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A SCREEN IN OLD GOLD AND REDS AGAINST GREEN 


illustrations. His coloring is marvelous, 
being subdued, luminous, translucent; 
and he has been most successful in 
reproducing the time-mellowed effects 
of pigments. 

Mr. Werson does not exploit his 
work; he does not need to. It speaks 
for itself to the extent that it is al- 
ready much in demand by many deco- 
rators, who have placed it in some 
of the most beautiful houses. He 
always works with a religious regard 
for the ideas of the architect and deco- 
rator, and manifests that self-restraint 
which is ever the mark of the true 
artist. 


Of the examples of his work ‘there 
given, the handsomest is, perhaps, a five- 
fold sereen, hand-tooled, the tooling 
covering the whole surface. The back- 
ground is green and the design treated 
in tones of old gold and reds. Another 
screen, threefold, is also hand-tooled, 
with a background laid in gold-leaf and 
lacquered in transparent green glaze. 
The design is tooled in the leather, and 
treated with a thin yellowish transpa- 
rent lacquer, leaving it a deep, rich gold 
against the green background. Another 
beautiful example of his work is a frieze 
designed to go above a high mahogany 
wainscoting in a dining-room. One 
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panel of it is given here. It is executed 
on leather laid in gold-leaf. The border 
surrounding the central composition is 
hand-tooled in tones of old red glazes 
and deep gold. The painting of the 
figural subjects is executed in tube 
eolors in a dark, rich key over a lac- 
quered gold background, in imitation of 
the Vernis Martin. One of a series 
of wall-panels is hand-tooled and painted 
in Watteau style. It also is in imitation 
of the Vernis Martin. 


Another branch of Mr. Werson’s 


work, which is separate but not wholly 
apart from his leather-work, is the 


A FRIEZE PAINTED ON GOBELIN CANVAS 


painting of tapestries. An example 
here given represents one of a series 
of wall-panels painted on gobelin canvas 
in imitation of Flemish tapestry. Each 
panel is framed with a border and forms 
a complete composition in itself. The 
coloring, like that of the original tapes- 
tries, is in dark greens, blue greens, 
blues, and browns. The other is also 
on gobelin canvas, the center containing 
figures of the Watteau style. The gen- 
eral composition is handled rather 
freely, showing nothing but landscape 
in fine perspective. 
CHARLOTTE MOFFITT. 
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THE RESCUE OF 


HERE are many persons who are 
endowed with a keen appreciation 
of the beautiful, and being de- 
pendent on a moderate income, 
look with envy at the handsome houses 
of their more wealthy friends while they 
themselves are obliged to board or be 
contented with a very small apartment. 
To those who have a fondness for things 
that are quaint, or appreciate the 
beauties of old things, might be sug- 
gested the rescue of an old house. 

In many towns east of the Mississippi, 
one may find plain but well-proportioned 
old houses that were once inhabited by 
estimable citizens who, with increased 
wealth, have moved to more pretentious 


dwellings. New tenants have come in, 
and after a score or so of years the 
places have so run down that to the 


average person they look very unattrac- 
tive. Generally they may be obtained 
for merely the cost of the land, or for 
avery small rent. Often they are not in 


AN OLD HOUSE 

the most fashionable part of the town, 
but they are liable to be near the 
markets and trains. 

If sadly in need of repair, much can 
be done at little expense, nicety of car- 
pentry-work being out of place. Often 
a very undesirable class of tenants has 
to be evicted and the tone of the house 
to be raised; but such things should 
give zest to the undertaking. 

The little house here pictured repre- 
sents a very old house that a young 
couple, possessing more artistic ability 
than money, has rescued from demo- 
lition, and transformed at little expense 
into a cozy dwelling. It was in a cen- 
tral location in a charming suburb of 
one of the large cities. The place was 
purchased for the value of the land 
alone, as the dwelling was so old and 
out of style that it was considered 
worthless. 

The shabbiness of the exterior was 
soon concealed by planting a few rapid- 
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growing vines and hardy trees. It was 
more difficult to make the interior attract- 
ive. Windows were broken, paper was 
falling off the walls, paint was soiled 
and defaced, fireplaces were sealed up 
to allow for stoves; in short, the place 
looked sadly dilapidated. 

Old papers were removed and new 
ones, quaint in style, were substituted, 
and things were made fresh and clean by 
putting in good plumbing and using paint 
and whitewash freely. By putting in 
a furnace to take the place of the stoves, 
the fireplaces could be opened. Great 
was the delight in uncovering hooks for 
kettles in one fireplace and an old crane 
in the fireplace of the dining-room. 

This in itself, as the picture shows, 
struck the keynote for the furnishing of 
this room. Old pewter, so useful for 
Welsh rarebits, and the simple and inex- 
pensive but pretty Windsor chairs were 
called for, and a room was soon evolved 
that spoke of comfort. 

Economy being an important factor 
in the enterprise, the much desired old 
mahogany was, at least temporarily, 
out of the question for the furnishing 
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of the dining-room. Here the popular 
green stain was made use of. By a few 
experiments, it was found that by mixing 
a little of the stain with shellac it could 
be applied with charming results to oak 
or light furniture, even though it was 
already varnished. Cheap oak Morris 
chairs and small kitchen tables, bought 
for a mere song, were soon transformed, 
with little labor, into attractive furni- 
ture. 

With a paper rich in color, a few good 
rugs, an improvised couch, and photo- 
graphs from the old masters, a living- 
room was furnished at the price of a 
single chair or table in many less attract- 
ive rooms in other houses. 

So with the other rooms in the old 
house. With good proportions and a 
fireplace and mantel of simple design, 
a room does not need expensive and 
elaborate furniture. 

The result was that the place was put 
in repair and made attractive; and it 
soon paid for itself by saving house rent. 
The impossible was achieved and scoffers 
heartily indorsed the idea of the rescue 
of an old place. LEE PORTER. 
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BRASS AND COPPER FROM OLD RUSSIA 


should bargain with a Jew, conse- 

quently when Lucretia raised her 

eyebrows and looked at me inter- 
rogatively, I bent my head still lower 
over the old copper tankard. Lucretia’s 
fingers closed nervously.over one of the 
handles. 

“‘Can’t you let me have it for less?’’ 
she began, bravely. ‘‘You know you 
didn’t give anything for it.’’ 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf I pick up a twenty-dollar gold- 
piece on the street, should I sell him to 
you for ten dollars?’’ he asked. 

His logic was unanswerable, and 
Lucretia opened her purse and counted 
out four silver dollars without a word. 
My first experience in search of old 


| ste always been told that one 


Russian brass convinced me ,that' an 
antique collector is born, not made, and 
the ability to look a junkman in the eye 
and request him to reduce the price of 
an article is one of nature’s gifts. 
Temptation glinted in pink splashes 
on the copper jug in the dingy window, 
and there was allurement in the yellow 
glisten of the brass pan. Our enthusi- 
asm was unpardonable. A true collector 
conceals his likes and desires behind a 
careless indifference. But if our inter- 
est was unbusinesslike it was contagious, 
and the Jew departed from his custom of 
bringing forth one treasure at a time, and 
that with reluctance. Under the infiu- 
ence of our adjectives he opened drawers 
in broken-down bureaus and unlocked 
doors in wormy sideboards, that we 
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Two Quaint OLD COPPER JUGS 


might see what he had gathered, grow 
envious, and buy. 

Every Russian immigrant must have 
‘eome to his new home loaded with brass 
and copper utensils, which he hastened 
to dispose of so that he might buy 
shiny tin pans that would leak the first 
time the housewife used them. Here 
were pans that had stood the wear of 
over a century without betraying the 
confidence of their original owner; great 
brass trays, too heavy to be lifted with 
ease; shallow bowls of copper; quaint 
high pots with delicate long noses; 
candlesticks of all sizes; copper jugs, 
and heavy two-handled cups. 

‘‘Loving-cups, with the love all on 
one side, as it usually is,’’ said Lucretia, 
sarcastically. 

When the samovars were placed 
before us we had overdrawn our adjec- 
tives. They were of all and 
shapes; some of them large enough 


$1zes 








for a girl’s boarding-school, others only 
capable of holding tea for two. 

*‘All old Russian,’’ nodded the Jew, 
with a comprehensive wave of his hand. 
“These bowls one hundred and fifty 


years old. I bought them one by one 
from the old woman. She said ‘she tired 
keeping ’em clean, Tin pans easier.’’ 

Each bowl seemed to have been beaten 
out of a solid piece of copper and was 
covered with the marks of the hammer 
that shaped it. In with the copper was 
a bit of brass like a delicate inlaid 
pattern. 

“This samovar belonged to a soldier 
in the Russian army. He found out he 
was to be sent to Siberia, and ran away 
to America. It’s a good samovar. This 
one belonged to an old man. He mar- 
ried a girl who had been born in this 
country, and she wanted to live Ameri- 
ean and made him sell all the things he 
brought from Russia.’’ 
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There was a story for every candle- 

stick and pan, but the tales were neither 
humorous nor pathetic. They were 
rather signs of progress, and told of a 
long step toward Americanism. 
— Many of the trays and samovars bore 
the stamp of the maker. It was about 
as large as a dime, and within the circle 
was the head of an ozar surrounded by 
letters so worn as to be indecipherable. 
All old brass is not stamped and all 
brass that is stamped is not old, for the 
Jew waxed confidential and showed us 
a tray not a week old with as dim a 
stamp as any century pan. 

‘‘When I bought this jug,’’ he said, 
looking at his grotesque reflection, ‘‘the 
dirt on it was so thick I cut it with a 
knife. You wouldn’t have touched it. 


I ground off the dirt and burnished the 
outside and cleaned the inside with an 
It didn’t look like this, 


emery-wheel. 
I just guess.”’ 

He told us many things that after- 
noon. He said that his daughter was 
visiting the peasants in Russia, offering 
them tin pans for the ancestral utensils 
which she would bring to this country 
in the fall. Another 'man makes regu- 
lar trips through the Dakotas and other 
states where Russians immigrate, hunt- 
ing for old pieces of copper and brass. 

He spoke with pride of the string of 
people who come to his obscure shop 
every day, attracted by the few pieces 
placed with Jewish wile among the 
second-hand clothes and thick crockery 
in the window as if he did not know 
their value. 

There was a time when samovars could 
be picked up for the proverbial song and 
candlesticks cost but a few notes. Now 
one is considered a favorite of fortune if 
he can become the owner of the first for 
twenty-five dollars or of a pair of the 
latter for ten. 

A brass pan on a shelf, a copper cup 
on the sideboard, give color to the 
dining-room, and a pair of old candle- 
sticks or an old jug, masquerading, per- 
haps, as a jardiniére, adds dignity to 
the library or drawing-room. 

We needed dignity and color in our 


little flat, and we bankrupted ourselves 
to secure it, looking on it in the light 
of an investment the price of which is 
advancing every day. 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said the Wise Man, when, 
with hearts overflowing with pride, we 
showed him the beginnings of a collec- 
tion. ‘‘Don’t you know that there is a 
factory in the city for the manufacture 
of old Russian brass?’’ 

FRANCES ROBERTS. 


A BRONZE SAMOVAR, FROM A PRIVATE COL- 


LECTION 





THE 


A HOUSEKEE 


F all the poetry and romance: 
and truly beautiful thought 
and purpose that sometime: 
go to the planning of a 

house could find material expres 
sion in the house itself, what 
fairy palaces of delight would 
some houses be! I never set 
a house-plan or an unfinished 
house that I do not think of 
the possible unseen influences 
of which the plan or the hous: 
are the visible sign. Often, of 
course, there is a palpabl 
blank; there is absolutely noth 
ing vital back of the plan o1 
the house. Sometimes there 

a house so permeated with th: 
atmosphere of its poetic origin 
that I never get a sight of it that 
I do not experience an uplift, 01 
a feeling of comfort and restful 
ness, 

The making of the plan for 
the tiny house presented thi 
month came about in this wis« 
Three homeless students foun 
themselves each with a certai! 
sum of money—thirty-six hun 
dred in all; just barely enough 
they had calculated, to ‘‘scrape’’ 
through college, with nothing 
left at the end of the four years 
They also had, between them, 
a little furniture, almost enoug] 
to furnish a very small house 


One of them had a friend who 


possessed a beautiful home plac 
on the corner of two qui 
streets. His lot was three hun 


dred feet deep and two hundred 


and twenty-five feet wide. 01 


the very rear of his lot stood 


a children’s playhouse. It wa 
just one room, sixteen feet wid 
by twenty-two feet long. It wa 
well built, with a good ston: 
foundation. Its interior wa 


ceiled with pine. It had been 
put up by the former owner as 
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a place where his children could play and 
‘‘make all the noise they wanted to 
make.’’ The present owner had no 
children, and he told the girl friend 
one day that he had thought of con- 
verting it into a billiard-room. ‘‘Not 
that he needed it—had a good room in 
the attic that he could make into a 
billiard-room; but the little house was 
so nicely built he hated to tear it down, 
and he didn’t fancy having it stand 
there on the rear of his lawn empty— 
no reason for its being there—no use to 
any one—spooky, too, don’t you see?’’ 

A brilliant thought came to the girl: 
but she was a wise maiden, and only 
asked to see the room. Her idea grew 
as she stepped over the threshold. She 
went to her room, and with the chil- 
dren’s playroom as a nucleus, sketched 
a plan which she took the next day to 
her two friends. They took a walk 
down the quiet street, and strolling back 
and forth, gazed at the little building 
and the beautiful shrubbery. The origi- 
nator of the idea called that evening at 
the friend’s house and unfolded her 
idea and her plan before him. He took 
to it. The girls bought a thirty-foot 


slice from the rear of the friend’s lot, 


with the playhouse thrown in. That 
gave them a lot 30 by 225 feet. It cost 
them six hundred dollars. They paid 
cash for it, and got their deed recorded. 
Then they built this house. A series 
of happy ‘‘finds’’ helped them out on 
the cost of that. One was a good 
second-hand furnace at about one-fourth 
the cost of a new one—pipes and all 
costing them only forty dollars. They 
also found, for a trifle, some second- 
hand window-sash from a fine old 
house that was being torn down. They 
had two lamps, and they picked up 
here and there what more they needed 
for a small sum. That was several 
years ago, when building materials were 
low. The additions were made as 
simple and inexpensive as possible. 
The house cost them, completed, twelve 
hundred dollars. When they moved in, 
they still had eighteen hundred dollars 
—six hundred apiece—in the bank. 


BED ROOM 


to’ xto" 


SEcOND FLooR PLAN 


As to the plan: The playhouse 
became the living-room. One rear 
corner was screened off by a stationary 
writing-desk for their library nook, and 
the opposite rear corner was dedicated 
to the good cheer of the table. The 
front end of this room is the living- 
room proper. To this end was added 
the little entrance-porch and reception- 
room. The basement door leads to the 
cellar under the living-room, and to 





THE HOUSE 


the kitchen, which is airy, light, and 
convenient. In the rear are the kitchen 
porch and wheel-room. 

The trio occupied the front and side 
chambers, and rented the rear chamber 
to two companion students, whom they 
also boarded. The small revenue from 
this source paid water tax, fuel, and 
light bills. 

Having the blessing of good health, 
the three girls, at the end of the four 


THE CHICAGO ARTS 


NEWCOMB POTTERY FROM NEW ORLEANS 


HE recent exhibition of the Chi- 
eago Arts and Crafts Society, 
held in the Woman’s Temple, 


was the strongest in its history. 
While some of the individual exhibits 
were not so interesting as those of last 


BEAUTIFUL 








years of hard work, plain, simple living, 
and careful management, found them- 
selves, not with nothing material left, 
as they had calculated at the beginning, 
but with a beautiful little home place, 
every nook and cranny of which was 
rich with memories of their student 
home life; and the best of it was that 
these abode with them in the new life 
upon which they entered. 
NINA C. KINNEY. 





AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 


year, the work as a whole showed 
a decided advance. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the metal articles, 
the embroideries, and the china of the 
Atlan Ceramic Club. Under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Koehler, the members /of 
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COUNTERPANES FROM BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY, DESK BY MISS ANDERSON, 
PoTTERY BY MR. BULGER, CABINET BY MR. DOLE, LANTERN BY MR. JARVIE 











BE.LTs, LEATHER-WORK, AND SILVER PORRINGER BY Mrs. WYNNE 


SILVER TANKARD BY MR. YALE 


this club have studied oriental potteries, 
taking up in turn Egyptian, Persian, and 
Chinese designs. This has revolution- 
ized china-decorating, so far as the 
Atlan band is concerned, and the result 
is a happy one. The pieces exhibited at 
the Arts and Crafts Society showed both 
beauty and originality. 

Miss Dibble’s bowls and Miss Top- 
ping’s pitchers were cleverly handled, 
and were excellent examples of the new 
movement. Miss Peck’s celedon teaset 
was skilfully worked out in blues and 
greens, and was very effective. An 
Egyptian plate and a Persian chop-dish 
executed by Miss Middleton were attract- 
ive in motive and color, while Miss 
Cole’s salad-bowl in luster glaze was 
decidedly individual. A teaset deco- 
rated by Mrs. Zeublin in Chinese water- 
lilies was one of the most elaborate 
things in the collection of china. 


The Newcomb pottery of New Orleans 


made an important contribution. The 
ware this year showed a greater variety 
of shapes and designs, but some of the 
early charm was gone. There was a 
distinct gain in mechanical excellence, 
but it was at the sacrifice of simplicity. 
This seems to be the fate of many 
American potteries. The Rookwood 
ware ten years ago was infinitely more 
attractive than itis to-day. The glaze 
has been so perfected and made such a 
‘‘feature’’ that depth and richness of 
color are gone. The polished surface 
has too many reflected lights, and the 
decoration, be it ever so good, loses in 
value. To many the earlier pieces of 
Favrile glass were more beautiful than 
the latest Tiffany experiments. New- 
comb has a great future, and it is ear- 
nestly hoped that it will cling to first 
traditions, leaving the brilliant glaze 
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CELEDON TEASET 
Designed by Miss Peck 


and the fantastic shapes to factory- 
made products. 

The metals formed an artistic part of 
the society’s work. Miss Davis sent 
three unusual copper-plates, and Miss 
Chadbourne several excellent frames 


and boxes. The metal buttons by Mr. 
Crane were notable for being his first 
venture, and gave promise of better 
things to come. Miss Holden’s boxes 
were carefully executed, although not 
on especially original lines. Miss 
Miner’s trencher, after a design by 
Chatterton Smith, was a strong piece of 
work; so, too, was her copper frame. 
Her Egyptian necklace in gold and 
enamel, copied from one in the British 
Museum, had the value of a faithful 
reproduction. An intricate necklace of 
oriental design was sent by Mr. Annin, 
who contributed several oddly set 
jewels. Mr. Jarvie’s brass candlesticks 


suggested poppy-cups, and were ex- 
tremely graceful. Mr. Jarvie was also 
represented by two unique lanterns of 
iron and horn. These were modeled 
on colonial lines, and were worked out 
with great cleverness. One was Dutch 
in treatment and the other old English. 
The lanterns gave a charming light, the 
yellow tones of the horn producing a 
mellow glow that was most agreeable. 
Miss Preston’s lotus candelabrum was 
one of the good things in metal. The 
greenish shades of the bronze were very 
attractive and the design showed both 
delicacy and force. In silver, Mrs 
Wynne’s quaint porringers and Mr. 
Yale’s fine tankard and spoons were full 
of interest. 

The jewels, buckles, and pendants 
designed by Mrs. Koehler and executed 
by her pupils composed one of the 
most important sections of the exhi- 
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ers, a desk, several cupboards, 
and among smaller articles, 
boxes and picture-frames. 
From the Hull House shop 
came a very dignified settle in 
black oak, designed by Mr. 
Twose and executed by Mr. 
Vallaire; a student’s table, de- 
signed by Mr. Twose and ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Joplin, and 
several boxes executed by 
Messrs. Aulick, Schroeder, 
and Verbeck. Miss Ander- 
son’s desk, described in a 
previous article, fitted into a 
pleasant corner hung with 
blue and red counterpanes 
woven at Berea College, Ken- 
tucky. The interest of this 
corner was heightened by some 
of Mr. Bulger’s pottery, a 
hand-made basket, and one 
of Mr. Jarvie’s lanterns. In 
another part of the room were 
displayed the Abnakee rugs 
worked by the women of 
Pequaket, New Hampshire. 
This industry was started by 


Mrs. John Albee five years 
ago. The rugs were in shades 
of old-blue and dull terra-cotta 


JAR DECORATED BY Miss DIBBLE 


bition. Some of the unusual color 
effects were gained by combining 
enamels with the semiprecious stones. 
Miss Day’s silver pendant showed the 
use of amethysts with blue enamel; 
a buckle executed as well as designed 
by Mrs. Koehler was of silver set with 
sapphires and violet enamel, while one 
of Miss Holden’s buckles was oddly 
worked out with silver, agate, and chry- 
sophrase matrix. Two rings by Mrs. 
Koehler were of dull silver, one with 
an imbedded chrysophrase and the other 
with an imperfect emerald. 
In the department of cabinetwork, 
Mr. Dole exhibited a number of good EMBROIDERED SQUARE 
pieces—a case of small colonial draw- Designed and Executed by Miss Waite 
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and showed the possibilities of 
‘‘*hooked-in’’ carpets. 

In book-bindings the exhi- 
bition was especially strong. 
Miss Starr’s fine covers com- 
prised the largest portion. 
Her ‘‘Life of Lincoln’ in 
brown pigskin with oak de- 
sign, her ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe’’ 
in light green morocco with 
gauffered edges, and her Ros- 
setti volumes in dark blue and 
green morocco were striking ex- 
amples of the beauty of hand- 
bound books. Miss Brown’s 
sermon-covers were dignified 
in decoration and harmonious 
in color. A portfolio for en- 
gravings in hammered and 
illuminated leather, designed 
by Miss Buckley, was a not- 
able piece of work. Mr. Rae’s 
drawings for title-pages and 
Miss Key’s designs for book- 
plates were excellent. 


A PITCHER BY Miss TOPPING 


The embroideries this year were 
unusual. Miss Waite loaned a panel 
for a screen, after the Japanese, and 
a portiére in Italian stitch. A bit of 
exquisite color was her embroidered 
square in violet and greenish blue. 
A elever piece of work was Miss 
Grover’s tea-cosey in shades of green, 
and another was a strip of red and 
blue peasant embroidery designed by 
Mrs. Sheridan. A_ bedspread of 
green linen cross-stitched in dull yel- 
low by the Hull House embroidery 
class, after a drawing by Amalie 
Hannig, was one of the most striking 
contributions. A unique feature of 
the exhibition was the display of 
delicate Deerfield baskets. 

The Chicago Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety was founded at Hull House in 
October, 1897. The recent exhibi- 

Sadiieieneis ates Semammnad tion was the third held by the so- 


Designed by Miss Buckley, Executed by Miss Wilker- clety. 
son and Miss Waterman MARY ADAMS. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 


and feel 
ns without 
furnish 


We wish to furnish a new hom 
hardly willing to decide some questi 
advice from you. We do not expec 
it completely at first, but wish to add good 
pieces of furniture and pictures gradually. 
Would you suggest a color scheme for wall- 
paper? The parlor is in mahogany finish, and 
we had thought of a plain rose-color paper with 
this woodwork. Should the carpet be green or 
rose? What sort of curtains and portitres? 

Dining-room is in dark golden oak; it has tile 
cream-and-brown mottled mantel, leaded glass 
china-closet reaching nearly to ceiling, with two 
drawers below—a bad design. The oak mantelis 
rather pretty, mirror above, pillars running to the 
top from floor, supporting a top shelf. I would 
like to buy Belgian or Flemish oak for this 
room; would it be out of place with the mantel? 
We hope to build some day, and I wish to use 
the furniture I buy now in the future. What 
kind of sideboard do you suggest? 

The hall is in golden oak, hardwood floor. 
I thought my front bedroom might be papered 
something like that on page 134, Vol. V, No. 3, 
February. The room is in mahogany, with cur- 
tains as suggested. How would a brass bed look 
in this room? What about green terry for this 
room? The middle bedroom has a cherry man- 
tel, woodwork painted neither a mahogany nor 
a cherry; tile more shaded browns than cherry 
color. What for walls? 

What shall we do about blinds? Would 
a green be better than an old-red, and should 
I have two sets on bedroom and library? As to 
curtains, would it be better to have the same 
kind of curtains in both library and bedroom? 

M. B. 


The old- 


ynious with 


Your plan sounds very attractiv 
rose you have in mind will be hart 


**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” 


is the best book on house furnishinggto be had. 


the mahogany woodwork of your parlor, if you 
choose a dull, soft shade. As the mahogany is 
not real, but merely a stain, there are many 
shades of pink that would be very ugly with it. 
We prefer a bare floor with rugs to a carpeted 
floor. The stain of the woodwork should be 
repeated in the floor. Such a room seems to 
need mahogany furniture—not the stained 
variety, but the real. You have the right feeling 
about adding to your furniture piece by piece, 
and having it of lasting value. If you have 
difficulty in finding a pink that combines well 
with the woodwork, we suggest a plain green, 
with rugs of green and old-rose, and portitres 
of plain green velour. The wide window could 
be treated in several ways. If you decide on 
the green wallpaper, have sash-curtains of old- 
rose and outer curtains of plain green hanging 
from top of window to edge of sill, lined with 
some thin material combining pink and green. 
If the walls are old-rose, choose a creamy net 
for the sash-curtains, and outer hangings of old- 
rose. 

With walls nine and one-half feet high, the 
paper should extend to the cornice-line. The 
ceiling should be a tone lighter than the walls. 
It is to be regretted that your lights are in the 
center of the room rather than at the side, but 
lamps and candles can provide the necessary 
low lights. 

For the dining-room: If the parlor is an old- 
rose one, select green for your dining-room. 
If the green scheme is chosen for the former, let 
the dining-room be in chrome-yellow and delft- 
blue. At the windows have blue denim cur- 
tains. With such a color scheme your golden 
oak mantel will bein harmony, and your Flemish 
oak furniture will also be very effective. But 
the two oaks will not be on friendly terms. 
As you wish to buy for a future home—not 
merely for the present one—do not sacrifice 
your furniture for the sake of having it match 
poor woodwork. If you wish to follow the 
colonial period in your parlor, we strongly 
advise a colonial treatment in your dining-room, 
using mahogany furniture instead of Flemish 
oak and painting the woodwork white. This 
question of oak versus mahogany for the din- 
ing-room is treated at length in ‘‘Suecessful 
Houses,”’ a book published by us. 

Keeping your rooms in one general style 
will lend harmony and dignity to your home. 

For the hall, which is brightly lighted, a bro- 
eaded or tapestry paper in subdued blues and 
green will be pleasing. We prefer a settle that 
is frankly a settle, not one combined with a hat- 
rack. A settle placed near the fire is always 
homelike and cozy. Your plan for the front 
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CORRESPONDENCE—ContTINvED 


TWO Ritsabeth Harrison's BOOKS 





bedroom is excellent. Have the brass bedstead, 
by all means. Green terry will be suitable on 
the floor. A warm red will be effective for the 
upstairs library. Window-shades should be 
alike all over the house. If the second bedroom 
has cherry woodwork, keep the furniture in this 
wood. Sage-green on the walls, with a flowered 
ceiling in greens and pinks, is suggested for this 
room. Candlesticks are always useful in a 
bedroom. 








I have more furniture than I can use, and 
intend to dispose of some of it. Would you 
keep black walnut in preference to oak? I have 
read that black walnut in a few years will be 
valuable. I have some good pieces. One of 
your articles suggested that oak could be made 
to look like Flemish oak by applying strong 
ammonia. I have tried this, without success. 
The wood looks simply dull, but not dark. Will 
you tell me how to apply color to plaster casts? 
I know one of your subscribers asked this ques- 
tion, and you said you had not seen any colored 
and would not think them beautiful. I am sure 
you would think those artistic which are on 
exhibition in some of our finest art-stores. I 
have in mind a figure of the sixth century, 
worked out in green, the dress and back- 
ground harmonizing. The flesh-tints were 
brought out by the application of some oils, 
I should judge. I have seen others worked out 
in reds. They were very beautiful. I have 
tried oils and water-colors both, but they will 
not take. Can you help me? E. 8. 0. 


Black walnut is becoming scarce, and conse- 
quently the wood is growing valuable. The 
trouble with most black walnut furniture is that 
the designs are so hideous. The pieces were 
made when heaviness of ornament had sup- 
planted beauty of lines, and the result is that 
few chairs and tables are worthy to survive in 
their present form. We have recently seen 
a settle of fine design made from a cumber- 
some black walnut bedstead, and doubtless 
other pieces will meet, sooner or later, a similar 
fate. If your oak furniture is natural oak, we 
advise you to hold to the walnut. 

Your oak chairs should be placed in the 
hands of a skilled workman. Pieces stained at 
home are seldom satisfactory. Applying strong 
ammonia to the wood would have the tendency 
to turn the surface a dull green rather than 
a black. Perhaps the cabinetmaker who so 
successfully stained your table will tell you 
what he used, but we doubt if he does. You 
will find it more economical in the end to let 
him do the work. But if you can purchase 
Flemish pieces in the Boston shops for less 
than it costs to have your old furniture 
“done over,’’ we earnestly recommend your 
buying new. Few of the natural oak pieces are 
Flemish in design. They lack the simplicity 
and dignity which are the dominant features 
of the Belgian furniture. 

Plaster casts may be colored in several ways. 
Cocoa-oil will produce a deep ivory tone, and 
stronger colors may be obtained by diluting oil 
paints and applying with a brush. We can 


One for Parents and 
Teachers 


TWO CHILDREN OF THE FOOT- 
HILLS. Illustrated. A practical illus- 
tration of the principles contained in Miss 
Harrison’s famous book, ‘*A Study of Child 
Nature,’’ told in the form of a story. 


One for Children 
IN STORYLAND. Fifteen delightful stories 


from the kindergarten standpoint. ‘‘ They 
have in them germs of religion, patriotism, 
philosophy, science, and ethics.’’ 


CLOTH, EACH $1.00 NET 


Order from 


LILLIAN GRAY JARVIE, Setter or Booxs 


276 South Homan Avenue, Cuicaco, ILunois 











Br RT TR = eee eT 


- AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
3 Beautiful, Healthy 


HOUSE PALMS 


*] 


With instructions as to care of them. 


The three hardy P. 
are the 
houses, 


alms shown here 
the of scores in our green- 
largest in the West. :: 
TIA, shown to the left 
LATANIA, shown in center 

A shown to right - 
Sent on "aes of price anywhere in 
the U. S. in pots carefully packed. 
Height of each above pots 14 to 16 in. 
We assure you that they “7 - 
absolute satisfaction. :: :: 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 
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only repeat what we said before, and that is, 
that most colored casts are hopelessly bad. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Some of the 
Tanagra figures (we refer to the reproductions) 
are quite lovely in their subdued tones, but they 
are not the work of amateurs. De Comp, in 
New York, has a number of these. 





Will you please assist me with suggestions 
for the decorative scheme and furnishing of my 
home? It has been built several years, and we 
have a few furnishings which, possibly, can be 
used. 

The house is located on a prominent street, 
facing north, with buildings on either side, 
distance about fifteen feet, and painted in light 
colors. 

The exterior of the house shows it to be 
built, the first story with brownstone, shingled 
the second story, and with a slate roof. There 
are a small reception-hall, front sitting-room, 
dining-room, den, and kitchen on the first floor, 
all of which are finished in white oak, slightly 
colored antique. 

In the hall we have art-glass windows in 
color, bar bauf grill-work in the stairease, and 
red Numidian marble wainscoting. 

The predominating color in carpets is écru, 
or pale brown, and light green; oak furniture. 
Parlor, or sitting-room, carpet same color as in 
hall, and mahogany furniture; silk hangings in 
large opening to match the carpet. The furni- 
ture in the dining-room is oak color, light 
Flemish. In this room we wish to secure 
a new carpet. 

Furniture in den is light cherry, carpet “‘hit 
and miss.”’ 

We desire to use the furniture as far as pos- 
sible, but at the same time will make any 
necessary changes to secure a beautiful interior. 

J. F. W. 


For a color scheme for your house we would 
suggest the following: Red burlap for your 
hall, of a color in harmony with the red marble 
wainscoting; for the sitting-room, a large 
figured paper in dull shades—red, browns, and 
green; for the dining-room, plain green burlap 
or cartridge-paper; and in the den, rough yellow 
caleimine, walls and ceiling alike, the yellow 
to be strong and deep. You do not give height 
of rooms, but we imagine from the plans that 
they are not high-studded. Bare floors and 
rugs will be a great improvement over the écru 
and green carpets. The mahogany furniture 
of the sitting-room will gain in dignity and be 
very effective with the paper indicated if the 
floor is stained mahogany, and this color should 
be used in the other rooms. By oak furniture 
we infer you mean. natural oak. Flemish oak 
would be our choice here, and Flemish oak in 
the den rather than the light cherry, which is 
hardly strong enough in color to go well with 
the deep yellow. The burlaps will have to be 
painted the colors desired, although you may 
be able to find a good green, but the red of the 
hall will be difficult to secure. If the red of the 
marble is matched exactly, the result will be 
exe 2llent. 
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1 am about to furnish a parlor and bedroom, 
and would like a few suggestions. 

For the bedroom I have a preference for 
yellow and white. I have a white enameled 
bed and dresser for it. Would you advise an 
ingrain rug; and how shall we treat the mantel, 
which is mahogany? The ceiling of the parlor 
must be renewed. The walls are green. Could 
I have an old-rose caleimine put on over the 
paper on the ceiling? 

The woodwork in this room is 
mahogany, and there 
mantel. I have an old-rose and green rug 
for it. MAC M. 


A yellow and white color scheme will be very 
effective in your bedroom. We do not advise 
treating the mahogany mantel in any way. 
The red-brown qualities of the wood ought to 
be very harmonious with the furniture you 
speak of. An ingrain rug with a decided mix- 
ture of yellow in it would be an addition to the 
room. We do not care for a rose ceiling with 
green walls; either a deep cream or a pale 
green will be more satisfactory. Your rose and 
green rug will be a with either ceiling. 


stained 
is an old-fashioned 





I heve rented : a very old cottage, and wich to 
fit in keeping with its age and character. 
I have not much money to spare, but shall do 
all work myself. 

My stay is not likely to warrant finishing 
woodwork in enamel and rubbing, so I substitute 
paint. 

The floors are very bad, and I am not easily 
discouraged, as I have used bare floors for 
fifteen years and know how to plane and putty 
and patch; but these are loose, and putty works 
out. Have you ever seen a painted burlap on 
a floor or painted building-paper, glued on? 
Would a fine straw do? I do not like the idea 
much. I shall hang my pictures on old brass 
rosettes (from my grandmother’s best room), 
unless you advise a molding. If molding, what 
color? 

The fireplace in the sitting-room will have 
crane, complete with pothooks and trammel, 
old brass andirons, and spark-screen; small 
mahogany table, with gold-red lamp and 
shade; double-top turn-up leaf mahogany table, 
inlaid; two fiddle-back mahogany chairs; one 
roundabout chair, in family over two hundred 
years. I have avery comfortable spring rocker, 
deep spring, done in olive-green. It is not 
colonial, but is comfortable; would you use it? 
My forbears had none. 

I shall build window-seats in the aleove after 
an old settle of ours, and put shelves between. 

Dining-room window between alcove and 
dining-room has yellow, blue, and red glass in 
it; shall take out, and put in plain glass, with a 
pretty curtain. Room is not over-light. It has 
a chair-rail, and panels of lake below. Wood- 
work is grained, and of course will be painted 
out. I need advice on this room. 

The closet may be made effective. I shall 
take off the door, put in a door with glass, paint 
shelves and walls a carmine, and put my glass, 
old plates, and pewter in it. It is sufficiently 
wide for one good pewter-shelf. 





At the 
Sign of the 























Copper Kettle 


25°7 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





The list below gives a few of the choice 
things on sale at reduced prices. They are 
all very old, but in good condition. 


Black Wedgewood Teapot . 

Millenium Plate . 

Set Dutch China, 3 pieces ° 

Old Spode Tureen 

Minton Platter ° » . ‘ 
Minton Fruit Dish 

Turquoise and Copper Lustre Teapot . 
Blue and bed te ae ts, perfect ° 
Pewter Tan ; R 

L7-inch sy Platter’ 

sarge Pewter Platter *. 

grass Mortar and Pestle 

Srass Fern Dish ° 
Jewish Tea jus, Copper 
Copper Kettl 

Russian Cofee Pots, ‘6- inch © 
Russian ae Pots, 12-inch 
Green and pad Crepe Shawl. 
Mahogany Chairs 

Mahogany Tea Table. 
hogany Bureau 5 








CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


Mrs. Ada M. Roberts, 2501 Michigan 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ave. 








“The beauty of these toy structures sooner or 
later must be felt by the children into whose hands 
they pass, and thus they become more than play- 
things. The child who grows familiar through 
“playing dolls’? with the stateliness of Mount 
Vernon or the simplicity of the Whittier homestead 
will hardly care, we think, in later years for any- 
thing less than the best in architecture. Uncon- 
sciously she will have imbibed the right point of 
view.’’—MARGARET EDGEWOOD. 

In addition to the Houses, the Company makes 
Furniture—dainty Bedroom Sets with toilet tables, 
Chintz Chairs and Four-poster Beds, Mahogany 
Dining-room Sets and complete Furnishings for 
Kitchens and Bath-rooms. 

Circulars and Photographs will be sent on request. 

ADDRESS 
CRANFORD DOLL-HOUSES, Room 938 Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








‘*“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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ADJ USTABLE TABLE 


Por the home 
or studio. 
It can be used in 
serving meals in 
the sick-room, or 
adjusted asa 
book-rest It is 
desirable as a card 
table, or for chil- 
dren in the play- 
room, or for artists 
at work. Adjusted 
to any height or 
angle. The top is oak; size 18 in. by 24 in.; the 
standard of steel, bronze-brown finish, claw-footed, 
weighted base. Price, f. 0. b., $4.25. Money re- 
,fanded if not satisfactory. ; 


‘A WINDSOR 
ARM-CHAIR........ 


honestly .made, solid oak and 
Wlemish finish—a faithful re- 
production of one of the May- 
flower patterns, quaint and 
handsome— it just fits. Packed 
and delivered on board cars, 
$5.00. Rocker to match, $6. 
Write for illustrated furni- 
ture catalogue. 


We manufacture for retail 
trade alone. 


STOREY FURNITURE CO. 


WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


Copper Lamp with Cynigneens 


Glass Shade. Price, . . $35 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror rxe HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country ‘Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 
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I would like to carry my colonial ivory out 
there, but there are so many doors and the 
room is so dark that I must make the room 
warmer with my paint. 

Hall is very dark by day, but at night will 
be lighted by very old brass hanging-lamp 
which burns sperm oil, sweet, and gives light 
about two ecandle-power. No stairs in hall, 
simply an old-fashioned entry, but it is ample. 

Spare room will have two couches, a mahog- 
any low-boy, and I have many old wooden 
chairs and rockers, which I can finish in any 
way that suits my fancy. I have a number of 
rush and leather bottoms. Fireplace will be 
black, a good dull ebony, as I have a splendid 
foundation to rub it down on. I shall take off 
the erockery door-knobs and use old brass 
latches, of which I have a good supply—the fine 
old latehes with good oval knobs on one side. 

J. W. 


You have material for a true colonial setting, 
and as you have so much enthusiasm we are 
confident of your success. Beginning with the 
sitting-room, green burlap will be effective on 
the walls, and make an excellent background for 
your pictures, but it will not be colonial. Our 
preference would be for a reproduction of some 
old paper, with a plain ceiling in a harmonious 
tint, ivory-white woodwork, and simple curtains 
of quaint material held in place by brass 
rosettes. We have never seen burlap on a floor, 
and should not like it in this case. A bare 
floor with rugs would be more in line with the 
period under consideration—not oriental rugs, 
but old-fashioned ones. Your mahogany fur- 
niture is very interesting. You are fortunate to 
possess real fiddle-back chairs and drop-leaf 
tables. We do not care for the modern rocking- 
chair in this room. It is not in harmony with 
the other pieces. The old Windsor chairs should 
be painted—not stained—and a soft green is 
advised. Your settle idea is admirable, and 
will add much to the charm of the room. 

For the dining-room, we suggest white wood- 
work, bare floors and rugs, and a colonial paper. 
If green is the dominant color in the sitting- 
room, select yellow for this room—a stripe in 
ivory and yellow is always beautiful with 
mahogany furniture and white paint. As you 
wish a second color suggested, we would name 
old-blue, although our choice is yellow. We 
think you will not find white paint cold in this 
case, even if there are many doorways. We 
like your idea for the cupboard, but hope we 
ean prevail upon you to abandon the carmine 
paint. Your glass, old plates, and pewter will 
lose value against such a background, and 
it will be too vivid a spot in an otherwise har- 
monious scheme. In the hall, a large landscape 
paper will be fitting, and quite in spirit with 
things colonial. In the guest-room, a paper 
with an old-fashioned ‘‘ basketful - of - roses’”’ 
design will be effective, with green woodwork 
and green floor covered with braided rugs. 
The ebony fireplace will be a trifle black, we 
think. 

The scheme given does not allow for the 
hanging of your numerous water-colors and 
photographs. We hardly see how things so 
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modern can be used without spoiling the old- 
time atmosphere. Either the pictures must be 
sacrificed and put away out of sight or the 
harmony of the rooms must be set aside in 
giving them a place. Our preference is for 
keeping the colonial flavor intact and banishing 
the pictures. Is it not possible to set apart 
aroom upstairs, hanging the walls with green 
burlap, and giving the pictures space there, 
thus making it a little gallery? 








I want to ask your advice about fixing up my 
home. We have just bought a house in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, an old-fashioned one of red 
brick. It fronts north; the back has a southern 
exposure, with a beautiful river view. The 
halls are quite wide. The front basement room 
will be the dining-room. Next floor will be hall 
and double parlors. The next, three bedrooms 
and hall. The third floor, two rooms with 
slanting walls, but I wish to furnish them as 
sleeping-rooms. Please advise me as to what 
colors of paint and papers to use on each floor, 
also furniture and carpets. The dining-room 
furniture I have already, and it is oak. I wish 
to make it all as pretty and original as I can, at 
not too much expense. E. F. J. 


The four halls of your house should be 
painted and papered alike. A deep yellow 
paper in a large design would be effective, 
unless the house has a great deal of sunshine. 
In that case a brocaded paper in dull colors 
would be better. With yellow paper, white 
paint would be a wise choice, with floors and 
hand-rails of the staircases stained mahogany. 
If white paint seems a little monotonous 
throughout the house, green paint in the base- 
ment dining-room and in the bedrooms would 
be harmonious. 

In the dining-room, with its northern expos- 
ure, plain yellow would look exceedingly well 
with the green paint, and would be a natural step 
from the yellow and white hall. The ceiling 
would better be plain in this room (of the same 
color as walls). In the parlor; white paint is 
advised, with a green color scheme-— either 
a plain paper or a stripe. The bedrooms with 
green woodwork should have flowered papers in 
good design. The beautiful Chiswick patterns 
are recommended here, or if too expensive, 
some of the American reproductions. The bed- 
rooms with slanting walls may be made very 
attractive. The ceilings and side-walls should 
be alike, and perhaps for these rooms plain 
papers would be better than figured ones; it 
depends much on the dimensions of the rooms. 
Plain green cartridge-paper with green and old- 
rose chintz sash-curtains would be very pretty 
here. The furniture should be plain in design 
and simply constructed. Good rattan shapes 
stained green would be excellent. We should 
prefer bare floors and rugs throughout the 
house to carpets or mattings. The furniture 
in the parlors and in the halls should be mahog- 
any. In the dining-room, the oak shapes, if of 
worthy design, could be stained or painted like 
the woodwork. We hardly think natural oak 
would be in line in this room. ‘‘Successful 





“THE MOSHER BOOKS” 


LATEST ADDITIONS 











Child Christopher and Goldilind the 
Pair. 


By William Morris. Large Octavo. 
Limited to 450 copies . . $2.50 


Marius the Epicurean. 
By Walter Pater. Quarto, 2 vols. 
Limited to 450 copies . . $8.00 


Empedocles on Atna. 
By Matthew Arnold. Octavo. Lim- 
ited to 450 copies . . . $2.50 


Poems of Master Francois Villon. 
Small 4to. Limited to 725 copies. 
$3-50 
FPancy’s Following by “ Anodos.” 
Octavo. Limited to 450 copies. 
$1.00 
The Story of David Gray. 
By Robert Buchanan. Portrait. 
Quarto. Limited to 400 copies. 


$1.50 


These volumes are all printed on hand- 
made papers, either Van Gelder or Kelmscott, 
of special size and imported only to Mr. 
Mosher’s order. 





ALL BOOKS POSTPAID AND 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED ® 





MR. MOSHER’S 


New List of Books in Belles 
Lettres 


This New List is not only a bibliography 
in brief of «¢ Tue Moser Booxs,’’ 1891-1900 
inclusive, but an exquisite little bibelot in itself, 
and is mailed postpaid for the asking. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Rookwood 
Pottery 


Grand Prix 
Paris 1900 


The 
World’s Highest 
Honors 


This mark 

is incised on 
each piece. The 
ware is for sale by a 
dealerin every large 
city. A book about 

it is sent on 

request. 


Rookwood Pottery 
Cincinnati 
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Houses,’ by Oliver Coleman, would give you 
many useful suggestions for your dining-room. 











I am building a house, and would like your 
suggestions for finish and furnishings of living- 
room, dining-room, reception-room, and hall. 
All the furnishings for reception-room will be 
new; I thought of white or cream woodwork, 
and wood cornice; what would be best for floor 
and the large window. 

Living-room will be Flemish oak, with pane] 
wainscoting five feet high; wood cornice in this 
room also; hardwood floor. Would you make 
the floor as dark as the rest of finish? What 
would you suggest for the windows in the way 
of curtains? The walls we think of covering 
with green burlap. We have some old mahog- 
any furniture for the dining-room—sideboard 
and serving-table, and some other pieces. 
Would you keep all the rest of furniture for 
this room in mahogany? We are undecided 
about finish, but would like it cream-white, as 
we think the mahogany would look well with it. 
Do not care for hardwood floor in dining-room, 
but expect to use a large rug, with something 
plain under it. 

Would like the finish in hall white, also, but 
are afraid of getting too much white. Would 
you make it Flemish oak? And if we use the 
white, would it look right to use Flemish oak 
chairs and table?™=-"-- —: ' <. E.O.R. 


Flemish oak furniture is not advised with 
white woodwork. The living-room hung with 
green burlap and paneled in Flemish oak will 
make a beautiful setting for your Flemish fur- 
niture. The floor should be stained the dark 
oak, not mahogany. The room up to this point 
will be somber in effect. Bright yellow should 
now be introduced. The window-seat should be 
upholstered in plain green, with cushions of yel- 
low and deep orange. The curtains should 
be of cream net, hanging from the top of win- 
dow to the edge of sill, with outer curtains and 
deep valance of green and yellow. If your 
sideboard and serving-table are mahogany, all 
the rest of the furniture should be of that wood, 
and the woodwork should either be mahogany 
or ivory-white paint. If the hall is finished in 
white paint, the furniture should be mahogany 
rather than Flemish oak. 

In the reception-room, the floor should be 
stained mahogany. The walls would be attract- 
ive hung in an ivory-white and gobelin-blue 
paper, with these colors repeated in the hang- 
ings. In the hall, a brocaded paper in blues 
and greens would be a good choice, harmoniz- 
ing with the color scheme of the reception-room 
and leading up to the green of the living-room. 
We do not advocate, as a rule, two such distinct 
styles as the colonial and the Flemish in the 
same house, but under the circumstances the 
Flemish room will not offend. 








Can you give me a suggestion as to ceiling 
and cornice decoration for dining-room? The 
house is old; woodwork, black walnut; size of 
room, 15 by 22; height, nine feet; ten doors 
and windows, and large mantel and fireplace. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











We have selected plain light tan burlap for 
side-walls, and want something simple, perhaps 
figured, but handsome, at moderate expense, as 
a finish for ceiling and cornice. The windows 
and doors vary in height a little; space over 
doors from twelve to fourteen inches, over win- 
dows five to eight inches. x. 


For your dining-room hung in light tan burlap 
with black walnut woodwork, we would suggest 
a plain ceiling of deep cream rather than a 
figured one. With walls nine feet high, we do 
not advise any cornice decoration save a wide 
molding of black walnut at the ceiling-line. 








The house for which I would like suggestions 
in regard to furnishing has a center hall, and 
the hall is papered in Japanese paper, with 
brown and gold predominating. The floors 
downstairs, and also stairs, are oak (hardwood). 
The hall is a kind of oblong, with stairs going to 
side. The library is in green crepe paper, with 
cove tinted green. The woodwork in library is 
cherry. ‘The parlor is to be left vacant awhile. 
The dining-room is papered with red burlap to 
picture-molding, and above that to molding is 
red velvet paper. In this room the woodwork 
is oak. Please suggest a way of treating the 
windows, of which there are three at end of din- 
ing-room. 

The family sitting-room upstairs is yellow, 
woodwork yellow pine. The bedroom over 
parlor has a dressing-room. It is papered in old- 
rose; the woodwork is oak. R. E. B. 


For library, with green crepe paper and 
cherry woodwork, we would advise furniture of 
that wood, antique cherry if possible, which is 
almost as beautiful as mahogany. In the red 
dining-room, the natural oak should be stained 
Flemish, with Flemish oak furniture. The win- 
dows would be effective hung in some oriental 
cotton stuff in strong colors, red predominating, 
and if desired, inner curtains of cream net. In 
the sitting-room upstairs, the combination of 
yellow walls with natural pine is not a good 
one. If the yellow is sufficiently strong, we 
would suggest that the woodwork be stained 
Flemish oak, with furniture of that wood. The 
windows in the bedrooms-would better be 
treated alike. Curtains of sheer muslin, with 
outer hangings in colors harmonious with the 
paper. We cannot indorse the choice of the 
Japanese paper in brown and gold for the hall. 








Will you please advise me as to what osler of 
paint should be used with green burlap for 
sitting-room and red paper for dining-room? 
The carpets will match the walls. If green 
paint is used with burlap, should it be darker 
or lighter than walls? 

I am told by a painter that the red paper 
cannot be matched in red paint, and would not 
look well if it could. L. B. H. 


The woodwork of your living-room should be 
painted green, a shade several tones darker 
than the green burlap you have inclosed. Your 
painter is quite right. If it were possible to 
match in paint the red of the dining-room 


Purchases made for out-of- 


town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 


FURNITURE, WALL PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by mais 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO 





BUY IN NEW YORK 


I thoroughly understand the furnishing of houses 
and apartments, have glven special study to an- 
tiques, mahogany and old brasses, the selecting of 
the latest millinery creations.correctevening gowns, 
Bridal Trousseaux, tailor-made suits, wraps, jack- 
ets, furs, and all accesories to the toilet, from the 
select stores and establishments, and to each com- 
mission I give my personal attention. 

I have accounts at all of the principal stores, and 
make no charge whatever for my services, the 
commissions paid me by the tradesmen being my 
compensation. 

Iam always glad to accompany my patrons who 
desire to make their own purchases, giving them 
the benefit of my experience, which will be to their 
advantage. 

TERMS: C. O. D. unless orders are accompanied 
with draft or check to my order. 


MRS. EDENA K. BRANCH 
106 Bast 19th street prog 





GOOD THINGS 


FROM THE WEST 


APPROPRIATE 
‘oO 

HOLIDAY 

GIFTS 





Navajo Blankets 
and Rugs, hand- 
woven by Indians 
in pg ae 
zona. Beauti- 
ful bits of color for. ‘eu Decora- 
tion... . Beaded Saddle - Blankets, 
Shirts, and Feathered Head-Dresses. 
Indian Baskets and Pottery. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet of 
rare and choice examples of In- 
dian art mailed to those 
requesting it. 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 
Sheridan, Wyoming 








FABLES IN SLANG 


By GEORGE ADE 


Is nearing its one-hundreth thousand 
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Copyrighted 1900 by the Florentine Statuary and Importing C 
To Han on your walls. This handsome 
£ terra cotta plaque—White Wolf 
in relief in natural colors on grey, mounted on ma- 
roon background. 95 inches square. Modeled by 
our own artist. Sent for $1.00 by express pre- 
paid, prompt and safe delivery guaranteed 
Handsome art catalogue sent free on request. Shows busts 
wall masks, etc. in terra cotta, decoratedin oil colors by skill 
ful artists; also Wedgewood effect. Beauty in coloring anc 
softness of finish makes our Circe, Daisy, Nubian, etc., seen 
to live—there is such health and freshness to the skin. 


The Florentine Statuary and Importing Co., 
316 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








HE annual holli- 
day sale of hand- 
wrought articles from the 


Stic KRAYLE WORK-SHOP 


will be held at 847 Marshall Field 
Building, State and Washington Sts., 


Chicago, during November and De- 


cember. Comprising: 


FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERIES FROM SPECIAL 
DESIGNS. By Ida J. Burgess. 


LEATHER BOOK COVERS, PORTFOLIOS, AND 
WRITING SETS, CURTAINS, SCREENS, AND 
PANELS. By Amelia Hyde Center. 


ETCHINGS. By Bertha E. Jaques. 


MONOTYPES, ILLUMINATED BOOKS. By Eliza- 
beth Krysher. 


BOOK PLATES, HAND-WROUGHT COPPER, 
BRASS, AND SILVER, IN LAMP SHADES, 
CHATELAINE BAG MOUNTINGS, BUCKLES, 
AND PINS. By Christia M. Reade. 


LAMPS, LAMP SHADES, CANDLESTICKS, AND 
LANTERNS. By R. R. Jarvie. 
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paper, the result would be disastrous. While 
we approve of your choice in burlap, we cannot 
indorse the red paper with its mixture of gold 
and other shades. We think a paper combining 
green with mahogany shades will give you much 
more satisfaction in the end. 








Will you kindly advise me in regard to the 
decorating and furnishing of my bedroom? It is 
twelve by sixteen feet, with two south and one 
east window. On the floor is steel-gray terry 
and a blue and white Japanese jute rug. The 
bed is iron, white-enameled and brass-trimmed. 
The chiffonier, dressing-table, and desk are 
mahogany. One small rocking-chair and one 
straight chair are white-enameled. The win- 
dow-curtains, bedspread, and valance are of 
white swiss, with blue design. I also have 
a dressing-table made of pine boards; the top is 
curved in in the center. The curtains, valance, 
and cover to the frame of the mirror are of 
the same material as window-curtains. Can 
I utilize this as a washstand, and of what 
material, color, and design shall I get chamber 
set? Shail I buy a set or odd pieces? What 
material shall I use for covers for chiffonier and 
tables? How shall I paper the walls, and what 
color paint the woodwork? I have but a few 
pictures; what should the frames be? How shall 
I have bookshelves made? I have two blue and 
white silk curtains, Japanese design, for book- 
shelves, and two pillows with covers of same 
material. What should the couch and stand- 
covers be? L. M. P. 


Your blue and white color scheme is dainty, 
but rather cold. We suggest staining the wood- 
work mahogany, and choosing for the walls 
either a paper of blue and ivory-whites or a 
paper combining blue and copper tones. The 
white swiss counterpane could be replaced with 
a coverlid and valance of chintz in which the 
dull blue and copper tones of the wall were 
blended with old pink. A corner washstand 
of mahogany is recommended, and it should 
have no draperies. Washstand sets in good 
shapes are difficult to find—one repeating the 
colors of the chintz would be effective, if you are 
fortunate enough to secure it. The bureau 
should have a fine linen cover that is easily 
washed. For the table a solid blue covering 
would be fitting, unless you wish to leave the 
table bare. A fine mahogany surface is so 
beautiful that it is a pity to hide it. The pic- 
ture-frames should be of dark wood if the wood- 
work is dark, though if you select the ivory and 
blue paper the room will be improved by hang- 
ing the pictures elsewhere. Have low book- 
cases, stained like the woodwork. Your couch- 
cover must be determined by your paper. 
If you live in a town where there is not much 
dust, do not use curtains at your bookshelves. 





The house has been built one year, and we 
would like to have you suggest a scheme for 
furnishing the two rooms to be used together 
as a living-room. 








**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES ''gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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FURNISHINGS 








The rooms are nine feet six inches, and 
connected by an eight-foot opening, without 
doors. They are wainscoted four feet six inches 
high, in pine, paneled, and painted white, and 
are papered and curtained alike. Paper runs 
from top of wainscot to two-inch white molding 
at ceiling. Curtains, white muslin; window- 
shades, white; ceilings are lime mortar, not 
tinted; floors are pine, waxed; stairs the same, 
unearpeted. An electric chandelier is in center 
of each room. All woodwork is painted white, 
except mantel, which is dark oak, without 
mirror. Dull green tile to fireplace, face and 
hearth, brass andirons. At present the rooms 
look bare and unhomelike. Will you suggest 
what furniture we should buy to remedy this, 
and how we should arrange it? 

The following furniture we already have 
and must use in these rooms: Old-fashioned 
mahogany chair, high-back rush seat; old- 
fashioned mahogany chair, molded seat; 
mahogany rocker, small, rush seat; mahogany 
arm-chair, large, carved, modern; old tall 
clock, mahogany; Martha Washington work- 
table, old; old mahogany folding-top circular 
table, four legs; modern inlaid mahogany 
table, cireular; porcelain umbrella-stand, 
green and white; large oil-lamp for table, 
spherical globe; potted palm, five feet high; 
antique rug, 7 by 4, dull blues, reds, and 
browns; antique rug, 5 by 3, dull blues and 
browns; antique rug, 5 by 3, mostly dull reds; 
water-colors and photographs on walls; oval mir- 
ror with gilt frame; mahogany and gilt mirror, 
reproduction of Mount Vernon mirror; over the 
mantel a large greenish photograph of the 
Alhambra, framed in green oak. 

We are planning to build a low corner bcok- 
ease to place between the eight-foot opening 
and the folding-doors into the dining-room. 
Dining-room is completely furnished, white 
paneled wainscot, dark blue and white paper, 
dark blue antique rug, and all furniture mahog- 
any. Folding-doors into this room are always 
kept open. Would it be advisable to build 
a cushioned seat in the bay-window? We have 
a number of potted plants that could be used 
in decorating. M. L. G. 


The reason why your room seems bare and 
unhomelike is because the light green paper 
with so much white paint produces a cold effect. 
The sample of paper received shows it to be 
a good eolonial design, but pale and lifeless, 
and a poor background for pictures. You have 
so much fine old mahogany, and the white 
paneling of the rooms is so in keeping with the 
period under consideration, that we advise 
changing the walls rather than the furniture. 
Strong green on the walls in a plain tone will 
make the room much more livable—not a harsh, 
bright green, but one with considerable depth. 
This will be in harmony with the rugs, which 
now, by way of contrast, only accentuate 
the light paper. The cushioned corner seat will 
be excellent, but we do not advocate many 
palms. You are fortunate to possess so many 
old mahogany pieces. 


CHICAGO 23a 


Oe Building FF SS Pes ILLINOIS 
Colonial China Pewter, Brat? 


Copper, 
Hifflorical 


Old books, 
Blue Plates 


Catalogue by mail 


VIRGIN 


IA H ROBIE 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 








ALICE 


E. NEALE 


I10I-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 Wasnincton Strest 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 TuHirty-THirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 


Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 








** SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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Home Billiard Tables 


|| > 


Big Four Route 


To 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 

Louisville 

and all points 

South and Southeast 
the scenic line to 
Virginia Hot Springs 











|\|> 


an d WE make Billiard Tables for private home use a specialty. 
a ‘ . The table as illustrated above 85 with our guarantee 
W ashingt« yn, ] >. &:. that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for playing purposes. 1 
. ' -, A similar size, $65.00. By means of the adjustable top which 
via the picturesque we supply, this table is readily converted into a handsome mus 
. ; dining or library table. 
Chesapeake & Ohio f 


itis inal, ak te SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS car 

















Asheville , N. C. Catalogue showing different size tables on application, and bou 
we will mail book showing 1oo new ‘‘shots’’ on receipt of 20 \ 
and cents. Address Flo: 
Florida Points t 
: BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. q 
aa : a Dept. K, CHICAGO, ILL. C 
J : C . Tl C K E R , G. Branch Offices: 
234 CLARK STREET :: CH New York Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 
F NEV 











The Nestor of Fast Passenger Service. 





3 /cpeatal | 
[res 


— — _ 


The New York Central Syster as the 
Nestor of fast passenger service in United 
States. Away bac k in 1878 that 1 s run- 
ning “flyers.” The “White Mail” put on 
in 1876, and ran between New Yor nd Chi- 
cago in nearly as fast time asis 1 nade be- 





tween these cities. This train, hows , did not 
carry passengers, though there even at 
that time, a fast passenger service i peration 
over these roads. The train wa led the 
“Lightning Express,’ and made tl p from 
New York to Chicagoin about twer hours. 
The “White Mail,” as it was cal vas the 
admiration of the whole country, Four snow- 


eae 





white mail cars made upthe mail t and the 
farmers used to stop work whe passed, 
Indeed, there was a rumor to th t that 
this train only hit in high places on after 
this the New York and Chicago Limite was 
put on. This was the first all-s r train 
ever run, and some doubt as to p age was 
indulged in by the officials, Sut t uestion 
settled itself, The train paid fron begin- 
ning, and it was soon followed | er fast 
all-sleeper trains. But the othe is have 
always waited on the Central, and we owe the 
comfortable train service through he coun- 
try to the enterprise and pluck e New 
York Central System.—*Dixie,” 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 


and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














BOSTON 


HEN you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “sleep sound 

o’nights,” you should deposit your valuables 

in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 

Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 


Secretary and Manager 
Telephone 1814 Harrison 











The improved Shingle Stain and preservative 
imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 
_ Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
's easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH, 


New York, 252 Pearl St CricaGo, 15 and re 8 
ORK, irl St. 30, 17 Lake St, 

Boston. 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 

. ILADELPHIA, 26 & 28. N. Fourth St. St. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St. 

ALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard’St. SAN FRANCISCO, 117 & 119 Market St. 





Polygon 
Conductor 
Pipes 

Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. B, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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The Book on Antique Furniture 











of 


South and i ew ingla | rse send me circulars and particulars of The Furniture of Our | 


This work represents mont — 


The Furniture of Our Forefathers 


By Esther Singleton 
ESCRIPTION OF PLATES BY RUSSELL STURGIS 


subject of antique furniture has long been 
in need of adequate treatment. Each year sees an 
increase in this interest, each year finds the price of 
fam ld relics higher and the bidding for them 


shar] 


ful research and long preparation have 
brou to light facts heretofore unknown even to 
the | st authorities on the subject, and the re- 
sul work which will be a delight to the artistic 
amat as well as a handbook for the guidance of 
the tor. There are eight natural divisions 
of a work on this subject, and each has been given 
its own part, as follows 
I. Virginia and th th, Seventeenth Century: Carved Oak and Walnut. 
II. Philadelphia an South from 1700-1776. 
Ill. New England i: Seventeenth Century. 
IV. New York and ! 1 Furniture from the First Settlement. 
V. New England, 1700-1776. 
VI. Chippendale and eraton Period. 
VII. Imported and D stic Furniture Since the Revolution. 
VIII. Technical Detai the Collector and Amateurs. 
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novel anc art features ‘ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Thirty-four Union Square E NEW YORK CITY 
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